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Not a novelty.... 





A NECESSITY! 


Home Missions is of vital importance 


fo 


The Life of the Home 
The Life of the Church 
The Life of the Nation 


Educational Department 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF HOME MISSIONS 


605 Henry Grady Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


























Fortunate Child---to be 
born in America! 


@ @ @ _ Fortunate to be born in a country where 
food and clothing, houses and hospitals, churches and 
schools are taken for granted. 


@® @® @ Children in other lands—in Europe and 
Asia—are looking to the American Christians—to the 
churches of America—to supply these needs. 

@® @ @® Wemust not fail! We must give now. 
We must give through our churches, so that the child 
dren, the mothers and fathers of other lands, will see 
and know our Christian spirit. 


Our 1948-49 goal for War Relief is $600,000.00 





Did your church meet its quota Easter Sunday’ If not, keep your offerings coming throughout the year. 
Make your contribution now-——in money—in clothing. Give through your church. 


Relief can’t wait ’til Easter, 1949! 
For information as to clothing collection write: 


Committee on War Relief 
803 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 











THE FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
MEETING IN 1861 IN 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
Said: 


‘The General Assembly desires distinctly and deliberately to inscribe on our 
Church’s banner, as she now first unfurls it to the world, in immediate connection with 
the Headship of her Lord, His last command, ‘Go ye into all the World, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,’ regarding this as the great end of her organization and 
obedience to it as the indispensable condition of her Lord’s promised presence.” 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
NASHVILLE, ‘TENNESSEE 
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EDITORIAL 


Salute to Georgia 


Our salute to Georgia comes in con- 
nection with the meeting of the 88th 
General Assembly in Atlanta opening on 
May 27, but a tribute to Georgia and its 
Presbyterian population is appropriate 
in any season. 

Not only is Georgia the ‘‘Empire State 
of the South” in name; it is an empire 
state in opportunity, in challenge, in 
promise for the future. Presbyterian 
leaders in cities and in rural areas are 
acutely conscious of doors which are 
open to a Christian advance in this 
changing, developing social scene, with 
the mechanization of farming, the slow 
but steady change from a one-crop 
economy, the tremendous march of in- 
dustry throughout its borders. In such 
a whirlpool the church is confronted by 
opportunity on every side. 

The marks of the ’60s still lie across 
the land and, in some cases, across the 
minds of Georgians. If any man needs 
refreshing in his memory he can turn 
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aside in Grant Park, Atlanta, and as he 
stands before the famous Cyclorama he 
can live again in the strife and bitter- 
ness of an older day. And, if he shuns 
these reminders, the upward thrust of a 
Ku Klux or Columbian or other hate- 
filled movement will remind him that, 
for some at least, the old wounds can be 
renewed, the old, base motives can be 
played upon still. Yet, we wonder if 
there is any Southern city which is more 
conscious of its past and at the same 
time so little deterred by it as Atlanta. 


Is it because of men like the 
famous Georgia orator, Henry W. Grady, 
himself the son of a Confederate soldier 
who died on the battlefield, who lived 
above all bitterness and rancor. Henry 
Grady saw the necessity of creating a 
better understanding and a bond of 
unity between North and South and 
dedicated his life to this worthy cause. 
As much as any man, he made his influ- 
ence count for what he called “the in- 
dissoluble union of the American states 
and the imperishable brotherhood of the 
American people.’’ Had he lived out the 
years of an average life, Henry W. 
Grady, a deeply religious man, doubtless 
would have been in the forefront of 
churchmen in bridging the chasm be- 
tween them, just as he was in civil 
affairs. 


As he rose to the heights, this man, 
in his famous address to the New Eng- 
land Society in 1886, presented an in- 
spiring example, calling for a renuncia- 
tion of prejudice, of ill will and all that 
separates one man from another in this 
country. It was enough that it should 
have marked those who lived and fought 
in the struggle itself; those who follow 
after them, he insisted, must have none 
of it. ‘‘Will (we) transmit this preju- 
dice to the next generation that in their 
hearts which never felt the generous 
ardor of conflict it may perpetuate it- 
self?” he begged. Yes, one may think, 
Henry Grady would be fighting today 
alongside those who seek to bring men 
together in understanding and goodwill, 
whether in civil affairs or in the church. 


In Dr. Alston’s article in this issue he 
refers briefly to some of the situations 
which occasionally give Georgia unde- 
sired headlines across the country. Yet, 
in Georgia, and particularly in Atlanta, 
are concentrated some of the most en- 
lightened and forward-looking educa- 
tional, social and religious movements 
of the South. People learn to look here 
for bold, aggressive leadership in hold- 
ing high the Christian witness, All this 
however, did not keep Lillian Smith, of 
Clayton, Ga., from writing the editor of 
the New York Times last month to ex- 
press her deep shock ‘‘that our liberals 
are putting up no real fight for human 
rights in the South.” She wrote to the 
Times, she said, because ‘‘even those of 
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THE GRADY STATUE IN ATLANTA 
He would be working for understanding 


us who want to speak out are not per- 
mitted to. I cannot be heard in Georgia 
even in the letter columns.’”’ Not one 
Southerner, she insisted, has taken a 
strong stand in a Southern newspaper 
against segregation ... not one has said 
that human rights today are not only 
the nation’s but the whole world’s busi- 
ness, and its first business. Then she 
took all Southern “‘liberals’”’ across her 
lap and gave them a solid spanking. 


In strictly inside-tbe-church affairs 
Georgia is setting a fast pace. See the 
strong leadership which was inspired by 
a pioneer visitation evangelism move- 
ment in Atlanta in January, 1947; look 
again at the progressive plans for meet- 
ing the rural challenge which Columbia 
Seminary and Cecil Thompson in his de- 
partment are projecting. But as one 
close-at-hand example, read in this issue 
about the serious studies which have 
only recently been completed in Atlanta 
and in Carroll County. These could well 
serve as models for city and rural sit- 
uations anywhere in our church. To be 
sure, the test comes in what is done 
about such studies; but in most cases, 
most of us have not even reached the 
stage of objective analysis. 


Is not this fact, also, indicative? That 
whereas six of Georgia’s seven presby- 
teries voted against our church's partici- 
pation in the Federal Council ten years 
ago, not a single presbytery this year 
votes against it. The kind of coopera- 
tion seen among the churches of Carroll 
County, for example, and the type of 
inspiring leadership of a McDowell 
Richards, or a Stuart Oglesby, or a J. 
R. McCain, or a Joseph Fraser, or many 
another, tell you much about Georgia 
Presbyterianism today, but even more 
about Georgia Presbyterianism tomor- 
row. 
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116th USA Assembly 
Will Confront Major 


Issues at Seattle 


First Meeting on West Coast 


Since San Francisco in 1927 


seattle, Wash. (RNS)—Church unity, 
world peace and race relations will re- 
ceive major attention by about a thou- 
sand lay and clerical commissioners to 
the 160th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, which will 
convene here May 27. It will be the 
church’s first Assembly on the west 
coast since 1927 when it met at San 
Francisco. 

The Moderatorship—the church’s 
highest elective office—will likely go to 
a clergyman this year. The new 
Moderator, who serves for a year, will 
succeed a layman—wWilbur LaRoe, Jr., 
Washington, D. C., lawyer. LaRoe has 
travelled extensively to all parts of the 
church in the last year and has been 
one of the most colorful personalities to 
hold the position in many years. 


No Action on Union 

No decisive action is expected this 
year in the matter of union with the 
Presbyterian Church, US. However, last 
yedr’s Assembly approved continuance 
of negotiations and it is expected that 
in the year ahead the presbyteries of 
both churches will give careful study to 
current union proposals in the hope that 
definite action may be taken by both 
bodies in 1949. 

Faint forewarnings of a possible new 
theological controversy will be sounded 
at the General Assembly. The Presby- 
tery of Phoenix, Ariz., will ask the As- 
sembly to clarify theological qualifica- 
tions of laymen who are elected to the 
Offices of elder and deacon in local 
churches. Opposition to the proposal 
already is promised from some presby- 
teries. 

An important item of this year’s 
agenda is the report of the special com- 
mittee on church structure, appointed 
last year by Moderator LaRoe. The 
committee is expected to advise that it 
has been unable to complete its study 
and to ask to be continued at least an- 
other year. 

The study, thus far, has had no pub- 
licity but it is known that there is a 
Strong movement to establish a new 
Office of highest administrative leader- 
ship on a full-time basis. This would 
Make the Moderator, in the future, the 





OUR THANKS 


In the five months of preparation 
since this Georgia-Atlanta issue got 
under way, many people, particularly 
Georgians, have been looked to for 
all kinds of help. Ministers and lay- 
men throughout the synod have been 
barraged with questionnaires, in- 
quiries of various kinds, letters and 
caras. Their patience has been 
amazingly good, their cooperation of 
a very high order. To all who have 
contributed in any way toward the 
publication of this issue, we express 
our sincere thanks.—EDITORS. 











“speaker” of the legislative body but 
would provide an official church head— 
similar to the post held by the presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


Moderators Participate in 
Naval Memorial Dedicat‘on 


Annapolis, Md. (RNS)—Hope for 
unity between the “northern” and 
“southern” branches of the Presbyterian 
Church was expressed here by the 
moderators of the two groups. 

Meeting officially for the first time at 
the cornerstone laying of the First 
Presbyterian church were Wilbur La- 
Roe, Jr., Washington, D. C., moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA, and 
J. R. Cunningham, Davidson, N. C., 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church, 
US. 

They helped dedicate the church as 
the naval memorial of the Presbyterian 
Church. About 170 midshipmen are 
members of the congregation. 

“This cornerstone,’ LaRoe declared, 
“may symbolize our essential unity in 
Christ and [ dare to hope that our joint 
participation in this ceremony may be 
prophetic of a unity for which Dr. Cun- 
ningham and I have both been praying.”’ 

In reply, Dr. Cunningham said, ‘‘May 
this be a strengthening bond between 
the two branches of the Church.” 

The church here enshrines a national 
roll of honor bearing the names and 
service records of thousands of Presby- 
terian men and women who served in 
the naval forces throughout the nation’s 
history. 








EXTRA COPIES 
Additional copies of this Georgia-At- 
lanta issue will be available, while the 
limited supply lasts, at 15c each; 50 for 
$7; 100 for $12, cash with order. 








Docketing of Plan 
Of Reunion Is Asked 
For Next Assembly 


Explanation of Provisions to 
Be Given at 1948 Meeting 


Docketing of the proposed Plan of 
Presbyterian Reunion for consideration 
by the 1949 General Assembly is being 
asked of the 1948 Assembly by its 
permanent committee on cooperation 
and union, Taking full account of sug- 
gestions which are still being submitted, 
the committee asks that its drafting 
group continue its work and, ‘‘as soon 
as is feasible’’ that the plan be printed 
and distributed. 


It is asked that the Assembly instruct 
its permanent committee to explain the 
plan at the various meetings of synods 
and presbyteries during the year and 
that a special order in the meeting of 
the coming Assembly be set when the 
plan can be explained. 


Report After Cincinnati Meeting 


Text of the report which was issued 
after the recent joint meeting with the 
USA committee in Cincinnati is as fol- 
lows: 


Your Permanent Committee on Co- 
operation and Union respectfully reports 
as follows: 

With sorrow we record the death of 
Honorable Charles G. Rose, who was 
for a number of years a faithful and 
efficient member of this Committee, 

Our General Assembly in May, 1947, 
issued for study and comment a tenta- 
tive plan for the reunion of our Church 
and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

Following the instructions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly our permanent commit- 
tee, in the light of suggestions received 
from presbyteries and individuals, has 
revised this Plan at a number of points 
and herewith submits it with the re- 
visions. 

It is gratifying that a large number 
of presbyteries have carefully studied 
the tentative plan and have made nu- 
merous suggestions, some of them reach- 
ing the chairman of our committee as 
late as May 1, 1948. 

We have carefully considered and 
acted upon all the major suggestions, 
but have not had time in a similar way 
to deal with numerous other suggestions 
some of which are undoubtedly of great 
value. 

We make the following recommenda- 
tions: ; 

1. That the Plan as _ revised be re- 
ceived by the General Assembly and 
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placed upon the docket of the 1949 
General Assembly in order that for a 
period of time it be before the church 
prior to action upon it by the General 
Assembly. 

2. That the permanent committee on 
Cooperation and Union be instructed 
through its drafting committee to con- 
tinue its study of the suggestions rela- 
tive to the plan now in its hands and 
make such other revisions of a minor 
character as may be deemed necessary 
to perfect the plan. 

3. That as soon as is feasible the plan 
as thus revised le printed and that a 
copy of it be sent to each minister and 
to the clerk of every session. 

4. That the permanent committee be 
instructed during this year to explain 
the plan at the meetings of the synods 
and the presbyteries 

5. That a special order be made dur- 
ing the session of this General Assem- 
bly for a statement and explanation of 
the plan to the commissioners by the 
permanent committee. 


DUNBAR H, OGDEN, Chairman 
FRANK H. CALDWELL, Secretary 
T. K. YOUNG, Acting Secretary 
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Negro Work Report 


Lists Priorities 


In its first report to the General As- 
sembly, the church’s new Committee on 
Negro Work specifies its Gbligations in 
terms of priorities: (1) Stillman Insti- 
tute (which is to. be called Stillman 
College); (2) Increase the salaries of 
Negro ministers; (3) New churches, 
with improvements of existing facilities; 
(4) Service centers in the larger cities. 

The committee has been given a 
financiai obligation of $100,000 with an 
income of about $50,000, it reports. 
It expresses confidence that the Assem- 
bly will provide more adequately for its 
needs in the new percentage schedule 
of benevolences. When the true situa- 
‘ion of the first year’s income was seen, 








Military and Moral Defense 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





HEFEDERAL COUNCILOof 

Churches has issued a statement 

on the present international situ- 
ation. The statement warns against the 
growing war hysteria in this country 
and reminds our people that though 
‘in present conditions of international 
anarchy—nmilitary strength is necessary 
—the main defenses of what we treasure 
must be found in non-military measures 
which will change the conditions favor- 
ing the spread of despotism.” 

This is a welcome and salutary re- 
minder and warning. The rise of war 
hysteria in this country immediately 
preceding the Italian elections was a 
nice illustration of the futility of meet- 
ing political peril by military threat. 

The Italian elections were free. The 
fact that there was a chance of a Com- 
munist victory in those elections proves 
that the economic and political condi- 
tions in the western world are such that 
the poor, even on our side of the iron 
curtain, are drawn to Communism. 

The fact that we are ready to increase 
and to use our military strength is quits 
irrelevant to this situation. Our mili- 
tary strength is relevant only insofar 
as the Communist push into Europe and 
Asia is a military one or may become 
a military one. 

But since Russia lacks that military 
power to venture a war and since it does 
have a tremendous political and ideo- 
logical force in the Communist parties 
of the western world, it is not likely 
that it will threaten us in military 
terms. A military venture by Russia 
is the most unlikely because it still 
has the chance of winning Europe by 
purely political and ideological means. 

In this situation it is our business to 
strengthen the moral content of the 


cause of democracy and to help western 
Europe to regain its economic health. 
We made a brave new beginning in this 
type of strategy in the European Re- 
covery Program. But, unfortunately, 
we destroyed some of the moral power 
of that program by becoming subject to 
a bad case of “‘jitters’’ and by indulging 
in purely military counter-moves to 
Russian and Communist penetration. 

We cannot afford to relax our mili- 
tary defenses in such a time as this. 
While universal military training seems 
quite irrelevant at this time, the rein- 
stitution of a modified selective service 
act may be necessary. 

But military defenses are negative. 
Precccupation with them may easily 
beguile our nation from its paramount 
duty, which is to give the whole system 
of life and government in the western 
world sufficient moral and economic 
health so that it will appeal to the poor, 
and not merely to the privileged. 

Frequently the people who under- 
stand this task least talk most about 
military measures. Sometimes they do 
so because they do not really want to 
face our moral tasks. If we are to suc- 
ceed in our more creative tasks it will 
be necessary not merely to stem the tide 
of war hysteria, but also the increasing 
tendency toward national self-righteous- 
ness. 

We are not an ideal nation for the 
position of hegemony which we now 
hold in the western world. Our ideas of 
democracy are too libertarian to be fully 
relevant to the needs of the people of 
Europe and Asia. More modesty, as 
well as a greater degree of serenity, 
will be of greater service to our cause 
than military bluster. 


(Copyright, 1948, by RNS) 
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leaders of the work report, ‘‘We faced 
the possibility of retrenchment, not ad- 
vance, in Negro work. Advance any- 
where along the line was out of the 
question. Attractive offers of new work 
had to be rejected. Requests for new 
churches were filled for future refer- 
ence. We could not support more 
churches were filed for future refer- 
could not do more for Stillman; we 
must do less. We could not raise the 
salaries of our Negro ministers; we 
might have to lower them. Nothing 
cculd be done to improve building 
equipment.”’ 

A successful year at Stillman is indi- 
cated under the leadership of Dean B. 
B. Hardy and his faculty. One Negro 
minister is quoted as saying he is glad 
that a new president could not be se- 
cured during the school year, for, said 
he, ‘‘We have demonstrated to ourselves 
and to the church that we can run this 
institution and run it successfully.” 
When the new president (Sam B. Hay) 
comes, the report says, he can be as- 
sured that dean and faculty will give 
to him a cooperation that will free him 
to make much needed contacts through- 
out the church. 


To Develop Leadership 


Emphasis of this committee’s work, 
it says, lies in the development of Ne- 
gro leadership. ‘‘They have contribu- 
tions to make to the work which have 
never been fully used. Many of the 
procedures of our church’s program 
have never been made available for 
them. We believe that they should be 
given the privilege of learning as we 
learn, through our mistakes. They will 
make mistakes, not because they are 
Negroes, but because they are people.” 

The committee conceives its work as 
one of evangelism, church building and 
Christian education for the Negroes. It 
makes this comment: “It would be un- 
fortunate and embarrassing if a mi- 
nority group had to demand its rights 
in a Christian fellowship. Under or- 
dinary conditions it should not be done. 
Granted that there may be times when 
it is compatible with Christian progress 
to force an advance, the usual proce- 
dure in a Christian fellowship is for 
the majority group to take the initia- 
tive. If it fails to do so, it opens to 
question the extent to which it has ap- 
propriated the spirit of Christ.” 


Christian Relations Task 


There are interracial problems which 
must be faced frankly and honestly by 
the denomination, the committee says, 
but the responsibility for suggesting the 
answer to these problems has been com- 
mitted to the Assembly’s Committee on 
Christian Relations. 

In one set of statistics, the report 
shows a Negro population of 10,113,129 
in the South, of which number 4,591,- 
641 are included in church member- 
ship. Of that number, 3,399 are in the 
Presbyterian, US, church. 
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Host Church, Atlania 


AST YEAR when Deacon Dan I. 
l McIntyre of the First church, At- 

lanta, had extended his invitation 
to the General Assembly to join in his 
church’s 100th anniversary celebration 
in 1948, there was no doubt that the 
commissioners were ready to go. In 
fact, they would have gone just about 
anywhere Deacon Dan wanted to go. 
His friendly manner, his apt appeals, his 
welcome humor, were just what the 
commissioners wanted. They voted 
unanimously to go to Atlanta to the 
First church in 1948, 

This invitation was well prepared for. 
The church’s pastor, Wm. V. Gardner, 
had seen to it that advance invitations 
were extended a year or two in advance; 
then, he and his elder, Dowse B. Donald- 
son, prominent Atlanta citizen, and 
President Richards of Columbia Semi- 
nary, joined heartily in insisting that 
Atlanta was ready for this meeting— 
first time for the Assembly to meet there 
since 1928. 

The Atlanta First church has made 
much of its centennial year. Early in 
the celebration its leaders issued a hand- 
some book entitled, “A Century of 
Christian Life and Service,” in full color, 
showing the 11 magnificent stained-glass 
windows which depict the history of the 
Christian Church, beginning with the 
Abrahamic covenant. Last of these me- 
morial windows (and perhaps others) is 
said to have cost approximately $20,000. 
This window was dedicated on the first 
Sunday in January when Professor W. 
Taliaferro Thompson of Union Seminary 
took the place of Assembly’s Moderator 
John R. Cunningham who had been 
scheduled to preach the sermon on that 
occasion. 


A Great Church 


This church, where Dr. Gardner has 
been pastor for 12 years, succeeding J. 
Sprole Lyons, is one of the great 
churches of the Assembly. It is great 
not simply in its size (2,258 members, 
with 271 added during the year) or in 
its contributions (last year, $161,543); 
it is a great church in the vigor of its 
leadership, in its influence over a city 
and the surrounding area, and in the 
effectiveness of its varied ministry. 
Over WSB, one of the South’s oldest and 
strongest radio stations, this church has 
continued to reach out over large areas 
week by week—since 1922. 

Last year the church opened a kinder- 
garten for pre-school children, enrolled 
the maximum number of children it 
could handle, set up a waiting list, and 
put the work in the hands of one of the 
most capable kindergarten workers in 
the country. 

The church school, with a staff of 100 
workers and with more than 1,000 mem- 
bers, is considered a highly effective in- 


stitution. Young people have a full 
schedule of varied activities provided for 
them and there are two Boy Scout 
troops. 

A staff of ten sees to the integration 
of the many activities of this congrega- 
tion. In addition to Dr. Gardner, there 
is an assistant minister, J. 
Philips; a minister of music, Dr. Charles 
A. Sheldon; an educational secretary, 
Mrs. Lucius C. Sheddon; a church secre- 
tary, Miss Arline E. Peffer; a business 
secretary, Mrs. Ralph A. Hefner; a 
hostess, Miss Leila N. Waite; two jani- 
tors and a maid. 


Davison 


This church is doing so much through 
its many organizations and is challenged 
by so many opportunities that it has not 
had time to provide all the equipment 
which it sorely needs today. Officers of 
the church, therefore, are pointing to 
the record of the past 100 years when 
four times the church has been forced 
to move or build in erder to meet its 
growing opportunities. They are faced 
with a problem of providing for all the 
people who want to come to the Sunday 
services; they are making plans for 
much larger and more adequate equip- 
ment for their educational program; the 
church has options on large adjoinin2z 
lots. Then there must be a recreation 
center and parking space and colonized 
churches and a host of things. They 
know it will take time and wise planning 
and the thorough-going dedication of 
the church’s membership but they are 
counting on all these things. 

In speaking of its church school, the 
leaders of this: church use two quota- 
tions which give the spirit of the church 
today: “‘The future belongs to those 
who prepare for it’’; and ‘‘We should 
show as much loyalty to our grandchil- 
dren as to our grandfathers. The world 








WILLIAM V. GARDNER 
He prepared for an invitation. 


in which our ancestors lived is fixed. 
But the world in which our children and 
grandchildren must live is still in solu- 
tion. We have nothing of responsibility 
for the welfare of our fathers, but we 
have a supreme opportunity and respon- 
sibility for our children for generations 
to come.”’ 

The 100 years’ history of the Atlanta 
First church is no heavy baggage in its 
present movement. It would seem to 
be providing it the kind of inspiration a 
great history ought to bring as these 
people move confidently into tomorrow. 





First Church, Atlanta (below), cclebrat- 
ing its centennial, says “Grandchil- 
dren are more important than 
grandfathers.” 
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@ A vigorous program in country areas does not mean 


the neglect of urban opportunities. 


It simply means— 
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The Cities Roots Are Rural 


RESBYTERIAN leaders in Georgia 
are pretty well agreed that their 
fundamental problems arise out of 

a neglect of rural or small town oppor- 
tunities over the course of the years. 
In response to a questionnaire, 82% de- 
clare that the synod’s greatest need is 
to build the country churches; at the 
same time, in a sort of ‘‘both-and”’ prop- 
osition, 66% say the chief opportunity 
is to strengthen churches in the cities 
to care for people moving in from rural 
areas: 64% think a great problem is 
the competition for members among 
churches instead of working to evan- 
gelize non-members; 87% think a part 
of the problem is in the reluctance of 
those in larger churches to go into new 
and smaller churches to help stabilize 
them A degree of surprise is expressed 
that with the largest concentration of 
Presbyterian agencies and institutions 
in Atlanta, 80% agree with the state- 
ment that ‘‘“Many of our Georgia con- 
gregations feel a sense of isolation from 
the movements of the church-at-large.”’ 
One man says, “This is a real problem 
with some of our mission churches. 
Isolation affects them and it affects our 
best efforts to help them.’’ 

On one point 7 100% re- 
sponse: “Our church is behind the Bap- 


there is a 


tist Church in going out to the people 
of the smaller communities.” 

Some think Georgia's situation is typi- 
cal of that of the entire church: strong 
in the cities but weak in small towns 
and countryside. Others believe the 
problem is more acute in Georgia than 
in some areas. One home missions 
worker diagnoses the situation: ‘The 
decline of the country churches of 
Georgia has been going on for years 
People have lived near the churches but 


we have not gone after them. Where a 





constructive program has been con- 
tinued in rural areas our church has not 
declined.”’ 

Another experienced worker says, ‘‘It 
is taking over the rural areas that the 
Does that 
mean the neglect of the city congrega- 
tions? No, it means that feeders from 
the country will enlarge the city congre- 


Presbyterians need to stress. 


gations.”’ 

In one situation after another, estab- 
lished churches are rising to meet this 
challenge as in the case of the Albany 
church which has spent *$23,000 in the 
past three years in an aggressive pro- 
gram, beginning the Henderson chapel 
in a ramshackle log cabin, then provid- 
ing an attractive building for a sub- 
stantial work. 

One man gets close to the facts when 
he says, ‘“‘We need to re-think home mis- 
Don’t put a church in an over- 
churched community just to have one 


sions. 
thrive. Study population trends and in- 
vestigate industrial areas.” 


Dr. Myers’ Survey 

Now Georgia comes forward with one 
of the most thorough-going studies by 
the ablest students in the field. People 
who study this 65-page document will 
have no doubt about the problem and 
they will have their eyes opened to 
social, economic and geographical fac- 
tors which all too often have been dis- 
regarded. The study which has been 
made available only recently, was made 
by Richard A. Myers of the Committee 
for Cooperative Field Research of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Home 
Missions Council of North America, and 
several denominational 
agencies. Dr. 


headquarters 
conducted the 
Carroll County study after completing 
the survey of Atlanta Presbyterianism. 


Myers 


Those who read his findings see in 
them a highly significant piece of re- 
search which is applicable to the entire 
Southeast. In his careful analysis of 
one typical county he has discovered 
trends which demand the attention of 
the church, not only if it is to advance, 
but if it is to do anything more than 
survive. 


Dick Flinn’s Part 


Back of all this, there is, as in most 
cases, the inspired work of one individ- 
ual. Here it is Richard O. Flinn, Jr., 
pastor of the Carrollton and Tallapoosa 
churches. Dick Flinn has always been 
a dynamic worker with a driving vision, 
At Carrollton, before and after his serv- 
ice as an Army chaplain, he has pio- 
neered in an inspiring manner, 


Dr. Myers speaks of Dick Flinn in a 
way that indicates his important part in 
the entire development of the Carroll 
Service Council. It grew. he says, out 
of the work of the Carrollton church 
with the Mandeville Mills. This work 
began back in 1939 when a nursery and 
recreation program was sponsored by 
West Georgia College, the Presbyterian 
church of Carrollton and the Mandeville 
Mills there on the outskirts of Carroll- 
ton. Concerted action showed what 
could be done. People were encouraged 
to go on with other projects. Now the 
Carroll Service Council has completed 
five years in operation. The attention 
of people from all over the country 
has been attracted by it. The Panel 
on Religion, which is sponsored by it, is 








The Albany, Ga., church (insert) began 
the Henderson chapel in a log cabin, 
soon provided the attractive build- 
ing shown below. 
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led by Carson Pritchard, a Baptist 
minister, on a fulltime basis. At one 
point after another the combined re- 
sources of the religious community of 
Carroll County are concentrated on 
places of need and opportunity. 

In 1946 Norman Rockwell called the 
attention of the nation to a country 
school house in the pages of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. It was the Oak 
Mountain school just six miles from 
Carrollton, There a community program 
was begun under the inspired leadership 
of Dick Flinn and Carson Pritchard. 
Sunday school, community meetings and 
other efforts are transforming the area. 


Warns Against Status Church 


The Carrollton pastor feels 
about all this. 


deeply 
Says he, “While our de- 
nominational chapel and outpost work 
has moved ahead in some places, gen- 
erally speaking, we have not been ag- 
gressive in extending the ministry of our 
church to people who live in small towns 
and rural sections. The implication 
seems to be quite plain. If we dry up 
at the roots, eventually the branches will 
wither away. Unless we are willing to 
become a status church, content td feed 
from other denominations in our urban 
centers, we are going to be compelled 


@ 4 student of city population 
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to take a more aggressive evangelical 
attitude toward our small towns and 
rural areas. The results of this survey 
have opened the eyes of many of our 
own people, and we hope to do some- 
thing about this problem in our own 
back yard.’’ Again in speaking of the 
need of this small-town and rural sit- 
uation, he says, ‘‘To me this represents 
the urgency and exciting challenge to 
our denomination.” Well, he is not only 
excited about it but, with his inspired 
co-workers in his church and in the 
other denominations of Carroll and 
Haralson Counties, he is doing some- 
thing about it. 

Dr. Myers’ survey demands far mcre 
space than we can give it here. It 
should be required study by every leader 
in the church today. He shows the effect 
of the depletion of soil upon the church 
and community life (How many persons, 
do you suppose, have ever heard a ser- 
mon on “The Sin Against the Soil’’?) 
and what this does to human beings 
whether they are aware that it is hap- 
pening or not. He shows that sharp dis- 
tinctions between “sacred” and ‘“secu- 
lar’? can sometimes defeat the purpose 
of the church. He finds that churches 
with an ‘‘other-worldly’’ pattern of 
preaching can some day awake to the 


movements balances present 


necds and future possibilities and sets up a few signposts 


Atlanta Looks at Its Needs 


INCE 1939 Atlanta’s Presbyterian 

population has been growing; that 

is to say, it has matched the in- 
crease in the city’s population; but that 
has not been good enough in the eyes of 
Presbyterian leaders of that city. They 
remembered that from 1927 to 1939 the 
church in Atlanta grew hardly at all; an 
increase of 2,500 members in 30 
churches over a span of 12 years was 
nothing to advertise, particularly in 
view of a steady growth in the city’s 
population, 

These leaders, even with their present 
24.000 membership, knew that some- 
thing was missing; something was de- 
cidedly wrong. Therefore, they set 
themselves to find the trouble, In this 
effort they brought in some of the best 
qualified students of this problem in 
the country, drawing on the Committee 
for Cooperative Field Research which 
is maintained by the denominations 
through the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Home Missions Council 
and others. Richard A. Myers, with H. 
Paul Douglass as consultant, made the 
Study What they found, once Atlanta 
Presbyterian leaders and rank-and-file 
members face the facts, will give them 
something to work on for many a year 
ahead 

Dr. Myers discovered, for example, 
that the Presbyterian church had fol- 
lowed population movements which had 


held until 1930 but had ignored other 
movements which began operating 28 
years ago. Present movements of popu- 
lation, he indicates, will probably con- 
tinue until Atlanta is twice its present 
size. Therefore, if Presbyterians want 
to grow with their city they will make 
their plans accordingly. 

In his study, Dr. Myers points out 10 
new locations for churches, Sunday 
schools or chapels; he specifies eight 
possible re-locations; he indicates points 
of present competition; finally, he analy- 
zes the 30 Presbyterian churches of 
Metropolitan Atlanta with a prescription 
or two for each, 

For Atlantans, or for Presbyterians of 
any city, his findings sound a challenge. 
He offers a mass of pertinent data in- 
cluding the discussion of situations 
which are sometimes slipped around 
rather hastily. For example: What 
effect will these new churches which are 
proposed have on the already established 
churches? But the research director, 
with the utmost diplomacy, enables 
every church to feel his personal, deeply 
understanding interest in its present and 
ultimate welfare. 

From the mass of illuminating in- 
formation, select a few items: 

“It is usually better to have a church 
located as near to the center of the com- 
munity for ‘which it is to serve than to 
put it on the edge of a community in 
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fact that the community has gone off 
and left them. Churches are too slow to 
make a place for newcomers to a com- 
munity; far too many have too great 
a proportion of those who have lived in 
a community 20 years or more. Too 
few young people and young adults are 
being attracted by the churches of 
Carroll County to maintain the level of 
membership. And on and on. 


Must Do a Better Job 


These churches and their leaders, he 
indicates, must do more and do it better, 
reaching out to meet the felt needs of 
a community individually and in co- 
operation. They must get the young 
aduits; they must reach the men between 
85 and 44 (now seriously lacking). 
They must get newcomers sooner and 
more effectively into their congrega- 
tions. And strong churches in towns 
must share ministers and lay leaders 
with churches in the poor soil areas in 
order to develop and maintain their ac- 
{ivities—to name only a few of the chal- 
lenging findings of a study which can 
lead to a new day for Protestantism in 
Carroll County, Ga., and for anywhere 
else that will relate itself to its needs 
and opportunities as seriously as is here 
required, 


observation might as well be kept in 
hopes that it will draw from across the 
boundaries into another community.” 
To be located on the edge of two com- 
munities, he says, handicaps the church 
and means that it does not succeed very 
well in either. 

“In the city the tendency is for per- 
sons to remain members of the church 
with which they have been affiliated 
through the years, and not change 
churches when they change communi- 
ties.” Whether they should or not, this 
fact might as well be borne in mind. 


Will Established Churches Cooperate? 


One of the chief tests in any city-wide 
strategy comes at the point of gaining 
the cooperation and consent of the estab- 
lished churches from whom some new 
members must be drawn in order to de- 
velop new work. This, frequently, is 
found to be the chief reason why large 
and small cities, and even some of the 
larger towns, have made so little pro- 
gress in the evangelistic advance. 

Chief reason for Atlanta’s Presby- 
terian progress in recent years was not 
the population increase but vigorous ef- 
forts in visitation evangelism, begun 
first on an interdenominational basis 
and continued afterwards by the various 
churches. 

One reason Presbyterians have not 
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gained more in Atlanta is because the 
greatest share of the city’s increased 
population has come from rural Georgia, 
and rural Georgians are just not Pres- 
byterians. Outside the cities the Pres- 
denomination 
members in 


byterian has very few 
and very few 
churches in rural areas except in county 
seat towns. (A poll of Georgia minis- 
ters indicates that while this key tu 
Presbyterian membership is pretty well 
admitted, or rural pastors 
seem to be much more concerned to get 
to the roots of this problem 
other pastors.) 


Georgia, 


small town 


than are 


The Church Loses Negro Leaders 


On the whole, says Dr. Myers’ study, 
the Christian church is losing the better 
educated Negro. One of the main fac- 
tors in this situation is that the better 
educated Negro can find no church that 
can minister to his needs. Just as one 
white church cannot minister to all 
types of white people, so with the Negro 
race, The typical Negro church of to- 
day cannot minister to the educated 
Negro. Thus, religion is losing its hold 
on the very persons among the Negro 
race that it must reach with religion if 
the leadership of the Negro race is to be 
kept Christian. Atlanta 
in the opinion of Dr. 


Presbyterians, 
Myers, are in a 
good position to provide the right kind 
of church to minister to 
leaders. 

This study of Atlanta’s churches 
shows these which have made the most 
phenomenal gains in the past twenty 
years—Druid Hills, from 600 members 
in 1927 to 2,069 in 1947 (now 2,145); 
Peachtree Road from 280 to 896 (now 
1,076); Morningside from 135 to 702; 
Gordon Street from 541 to 1,014; Oak- 
hurst in Decatur from 286 to 654 
Alexander also in 


these Negro 


and 


Memorial, Decatur, 
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Born in Georgia in 1819 as— 


The ‘Missionary, at Mt. Zion. 


Later (1826) it became— 
The Georgia Reporter (1826) at 


Sparta. 
Other OUTLOOK ancestors include: 
The Southern Presbyterian, Milledge- 


ville, 1847; Atlanta, 1904; and 
Presbyterian of the South, Atlanta. 
1909. 





from 38 to 165; and Rock Springs from 
119 to 404. 


Churches Are Ranked 


By a scientific measurement of vari- 
ous reports of the churches, Dr. Myers 
sets up a scale on which he ranks the 
churches according to per 
tributions and other According 
to his study, he ranks the 30 churches, 
with the result, as he expresses it, that 
“those churches which one would expect 
to find ranking near the top (are) at 
the top’’ and likewise for those at the 
bottom. On this list and by his measure- 
ments he finds these seven at the top: 
Peachtree Road, Druid Hills, First, 
North Avenue, Morningside, Gordon 
Street and Central, 

Then, when he has made his analyses 
of population trends, housing needs and 
developments, movements of industry, 
obsolescence, unchurched and _ over- 
churched areas and all the rest, he says 
frankly enough just what he thinks in- 


capita con- 


tests. 


Men Make a Church 


TLANTA’E PRESBYTRIAN 

are on the march. They are aware 
church has made in but 
they are not There- 
fore, you will idea of 
attitude when the topic of a 
no-decision the last 
of their Presbyterian Officers’ 
ation. It “Resolved, 
1.000 or 


recent 
willing to 
get 
you 
debate at 


years, 
stop. 
some their 
see 
meeting 

Associ- 
That a 
members 


was: 
church of 
should 

The territory in 
the Atlanta area have been taken largely 


more 


establish a new church.” 


advances into new 
because these men have not been afraid 
to comsider the possibilities 
even in a question like that. 

The Presbyterian Officers’ Association 


inherent 


for 20 years has been a loosely or- 


ganized, infrequently meeting, but 
highly effective instrument of the Pres- 

*Atlanta layman: officer in Central 
church. 


men 
of the splendid gains which their 


By W. J. O’CALLAGHAN, JR. 
byterian Church in Atlanta. Beginning 
February 6, 1928, in the midst of a 
series of meetings in the Central church 


led by Dr. William Ray Dobyns, of 
Birmingham, this organization has 
moved steadily forward through the 


years, contributing to the growth and 
solidarity of 
city. 


Presbyterianism in 
On April 5, 1928, 
effected at the old Kimball 
with all Presbyterian 
in the Atlanta area invited. 
Brown, then 


our 
a formal organi- 
zation was 
House, office s 
Elder J. W 
pres'dent of the 
the-Church of Central, presided. 
J. R. Bachman, of First 
elected the first president. 

Since that time the POA has had, as 
a rule, three supper meetings each year, 
generally held at 


Men-o!- 
Elder 


church, was 


one of the city’s 
churches. More than 300 men attended 
this year’s meeting when, in addition 


to the debate, Col. Roy LeCraw brought 
the challenge of the Program of Prog- 


ress. 
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dividual churches ought to do and what 
the combined Presbyterian resources of 
Atlanta must do, 

Such a study as this will test the fibre 
of Atlanta Presbyterianism like nothing 
else, Particularly will it the 
depths of its leadership. con- 
centrate its energies for a move- 
ment? Can it die in 
that it may come to 
greater life in others? 

Atlanta Presbyterians have called in 
the doctor; will they take his medicine? 


sound 
Can it 
total 
willingly some 


areas and 


new 


A Ten Year Program 


Indications are that this leadership 
will move forward with real power. Al- 
ready a strategy committee of the Pres- 
bytery of Atlanta is projecting a full- 
scale program over the next ten years, 
with the first two-year 


way. Sponsors of 


program under- 
the proposed new 
churches are being sought in the large 
churches—eight or ten of them: the 
presbytery’s summer conference grounds 
at Smyrna will be greatly improved; a 
highly significant plan for student work 
is in the making; and the enlargement 
of the Negro churches is being carried 
forward. First part of this total pro- 
gram calls for $250,000 in the next two 
years. Nearly half is already in hand. 
Leaders think that several of the pro- 
posed projects will be underway within 
a few months, that there will be five 
new self-supporting churches in the next 
five years. 

In this large-scale effort, Atlanta will 
be a worthy example. The thoroughness 
of the analysis of its situation and the 
inclusiveness of its program, plus the 
united effort of Presbyterian power to 
achieve the ends, will inspire many an- 
other Presbyterian center in the South 
to do the same. 


Go! 


The POA has no dues and incidental 
expenses are financed from the dinner 
fees. All elders and deacons, plus the 
ministers, of Presbyterian churches in 
the Atlanta area are considered as mem- 
bers and are invited to the meetings. 
Officers which are elected annually in- 
clude: president, executive vice-presi- 
dent, four regional vice-presidents (one 
from each section of the city) and a 
secretary-treasurer. 


One important general policy of this 
organization has been not to undertake 
separate projects as a distinct organi- 
zation, but rather to build up and 
strengthen the work in the respective 
churches. Meetings are planned for fel- 
lowship, information and _ inspiration. 
It’s the ideas thit men get in a friendly 
meeting like ours, backed by an inspired 
vision, that have continued to bring us 
great gains in our churches—and in 
all of Atlanta. 
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On the Education Front 


Campaigns Completed With More Ahead 


EORGIA’S Presbyterian educational 
institutions are five; three arc in 
greater Atlanta—Columbia Semi- 

nary, Agnes Scott College (an affiliated 
institution )——-both in Decatur, and the 
Napsonian School; two are in South 
Carolina—Presbyterian College at Clin- 
ton and Thornwell Orphanage in the 
same town. In addition, there is the 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School in north 
Georgia which is an Assembly’s Home 
Missions institution, 

In the twenty years since the semi- 
nary moved from South Carolina it has 
made a record of significant growth and 
influence, it has greatly enlarged its re- 
sources, and has made a vital contribu- 
tion to the life of Atlanta and to the en- 
tire Southeast. President J. McDowell 
Richards has given distinguished leader- 
ship in its development. 

At nearby Agnes Scott, enrollment op- 
portunities are filled early in each school 
year for the coming session. This af- 
filiated college has total assets of $5,- 
250,000. Just now it faces from an 
anonymous donor a $500,000. offer 
which will come to it 1f a $1,000,000 
matching fund is raised by December 31, 
1949. A campaign to secure this amount 
is expected to begin in mid-summer. 
'rhis is the third half-million dollar offer 
the college has received in recent times: 
on each of the earlier occasions it has 
met the requirements. 

What was once known as the North 
Avenue Presbyterian School is now 
called by the shorter term, the Nap- 
sonian School. The former name was 


used because the first years were spent 
in the Sunday school buildings of the 
North Avenue Presbyterian church of 
Atlanta. 


Georgia’s Presbyterian College for 
men at Clinton, S. C., (shared also by 
South Carolina Presbyterians) has been 
at work on a $350,000 endowment fund 
campaign with good indications of com- 
plete success. 


Thornwell Orphanage is widely known 
as one of the church’s best orphans’ 
homes. It is more than 70 years old. 
Last report of this institution showed 
165 children from South Carolina, 73 
from Georgia, 33 from Florida, and two 
from Tennessee. Since 1944 the orphan- 
age president has been Malcolm A. Mac- 
donald. 

(Pictures of PC and Thornwell are 
shown on page 24 and inside the back 
cover.) 





The  Napsonian 
School (top right) 
is a preparatory 
school; Columbia 
Seminary (above) 
is owned and con- 
trolled by the Sy- 
nod of Georgia 
and adjoining sy- 
nods; Presser Hall 
(left) is the Agnes 
Scott College cha- 
pel, while to the 
right is the Agnes 
Scott president, 
James Ross Mc- 


Cain. 
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a With a look to the past and a look to 
the future, the call today is for an— 


ADVANCE 
All Along the Line 


* By J. McDOWELL RICHARDS 


President, Columbia Theological Seminary 


gia as a separate entity dates from 

1844. In that year the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
meeting in Cincinnati, upon overture of 
the Synod of South Carolina, set up this 
new church court, which at that time 
also included the Presbyterian churches 
of Florida. 

Presbyterianism, of course, did not 
begin in Georgia with the establishment 
of this synod. Within two years after 
General Oglethorpe and his colonists 
reached the state in 1733, we find a 
Presbyterian settlement at New Inver- 
ness in the district of Darien, just north 
of the Altamaha River. The first Pres- 
byterian church in Georgia was or- 
ganized there, with the Rev. John Mc- 
Leod as its pastor. To the eternal credit 
of these Scottish settlers, be it recorded 


T's HISTORY of the Synod of Geor- 


that they vigorously opposed the insti- 
tution of slavery, declaring that it would 
be a curse to any people. 


Midway—Maker of Men 

The second Presbyterian church to be 
established was old Midway in Liberty 
County, dating from 1752, and destined 
to be one of the most remarkable 
churches in America. The founders of 
Midway were Puritans, a number of 
whom came from New England by way 
of South Carolina, and the church was 
originally Congregational. Its early 
ministers were Presbyterian, however, 
and the church itself eventually came 
to be so as well. From this congre- 
gation came two signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, at least four gov- 
ernors, and numerous other men of pub- 
lie affairs, scientists, authors, ministers, 
and missionaries. When Dr. James 
Stacy prepared his History of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Georgia, published 
in 1912, he estimated that 86 sons of 
direct descendents of this congregation 
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had entered the ministry, 51 of these 
being Presbyterians, 19 Baptists, 13 
Methodists, and three Episcopalians. 
Although changes in the center of popu- 
lation ended the life of Midway as a 
congregation a good many years ago, 
several churches which sprang from it 
are still vigorous. Those who have 
studied its history attribute the great- 
ness of this church to the emphasis laid 
by its ministers and members upon 
faithfulness in public worship, the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the practice of 
infant baptism, and the maintenance of 
family altars. 

The next Presbyterian church to be 
established in Georgia was the Inde- 


* pendent church of Savannah, which was 


organized in 1755. 

In 1940 the Synod of Georgia, meet- 
ing in Washington (Georgia), cele- 
brated the sesquicentennial anniversary 
of that church and also of the first meet- 
ing of a presbytery in the state. This 
was the Presbytery of South Carolina, 
which met under a giant poplar tree, 
still standing just outside the town, on 
July 21, 1790, and there set aside to 
the work of the ministry the first Pres- 
byterian preacher ever ordained in 
Georgia—the Rev. John Springer. Six 
years later the Synod of the Carolinas, 
meeting at Morganton, N. C., con- 
stituted that portion of its territory be- 
low the Savannah River as the separate 
Presbytery of Hopewell, which held its 
first meeting at the Liberty church, four- 
teen miles from Washington, on March 
16, 1797. 

For various reasons the growth of 
Presbyterianism in the state was slow, 
and when the Synod of Georgia was or- 
ganized nearly 50 years later, there 
were in it only 94 churches, 53 minis- 
ters, and approximately 3,000 members. 
The synod was composed of five presby- 
teries: Hopewell, Georgia, Flint River, 


Florida, and Cherokee. We shall not 
endeavor to trace the various subse- 
quent divisions and redivisions of these, 
with the intervening establishment of 
Florida as a synod, until the present 
seven presbyteries of Athens, Atlanta, 
Augusta, Cherokee, Macon, Savannah, 
and Southwest Georgia had been de- 
veloped. 
Two Early Leaders 

It seems appropriate that at least a 
word should be inserted here concern- 
ing the careers of two men who were 
leaders in the earliest meeting of the 
Synod of Georgia. The minister who 
preached the opening sermon when the 
body assembled and who was elected 
its first moderator was Dr. Thomas 
Goulding. Himself a son of old Mid- 
way church, he had been the first native- 
born Georgian to be ordained as a Pres- 
byterian minister in Georgia. When Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary was es- 
tablished by order of the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia in 1828, he be- 
came its first professor and taught its 
first class of five students in his home 
at Lexington, Georgia. He later became 
the first regularly installed pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church at Colum- 
bus, and was elected the first president 
of old Oglethorpe University at its or- 
ganization in 1835. 

The heroism and devotion of many 
early Presbyterian ministers in the 
state is exemplified in the life of Dr. 
John §S. Wilson, the first stated clerk 
of the new synod. A native of South 
Carolina, he spent virtually the whole 
of his ministry of over 53 years in 
Georgia. In addition to preaching, he 
taught in various schools during most 
of his ministerial life, and many of his 
pupils later entered the ministry. An 
idea of his labors is given in these 
words from its own record of his minis- 
try: ‘“‘The week was spent in the school 
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room and the Sabbath in the church. 
On Saturday I went to my field of labor, 
preaching at night, then preaching 
twice on Sabbath, and returned home 
on Sabbath night, and was in the school 
room on Monday morning, often riding 
thirty miles amid darkness and solitude, 
having deep streams and dangerous 
pridges to cross, with no light save the 
lightning’s glare, and no sound save the 
thunder’s roar and the growl of the 
wolf.” He was for 15 years pastor of 
the Decatur Presbyterian church and, 
while there, organized the First Pres- 
pyterian church of Atlanta, of which he 
later became pastor. As a faithful pres- 
pyter, he missed only one meeting of 
synod in 30 years, and then because of 
iliness in his family, though for a part 
of that time the synod covered two 
states and travel was largely by horse- 
back. He was elected Moderator of the 
Assembly which met at Charlotte in 
1864. 


Interest in Education 


In accord with the genius of their 
church, Presbyterians have manifested 
a great interest in education through 
the years in Georgia as elsewhere. A 
large proportion of the early ministers 
of the synod were, like Dr. Wilson, 
teachers as well as preachers. This was 
perhaps an inevitable result of their fit- 
ness for the task and of the necessity 
for augmenting their pitifully small 
salaries. As teachers, they rendered 
a tremendous educational service to the 
state, but undoubtedly their effective- 
ness as pastors and as builders of the 
church must have suffered in conse- 
quence. Our church played a highly 
honorable part in the early history of 
the University of Georgia, which for a 
period of 59 years was under Presby- 
terian leadership, with four of its early 
presidents being Presbyterian minis- 
ters. 


The old Oglethorpe University, estab- 
lished by the Presbyterians of Georgia 
in 1837, was involved in financial diffi- 
culties almost from its inception and 
received its death blow from the Civil 
War, yet of its 317 graduates, 72 be- 
came ministers of the gospel—a noble 
and inspiring record. The same interest 
in education, and, unfortunately, the 
same failure to provide adequate finan- 
cial support, are manifest in the estab- 
lishment and ultimate decease within 
the synod of four separate colleges for 
women and at least four high schools. 
Although not wisely planned and in an 
outward sense failures, these institu- 
tions must unquestionably have ren- 
dered a large service in their day and 
made a lasting contribution to the lives 
of many students. Only in compara- 
tively recent years has the synod arrived 
at a stable and happy educational pro- 
stam through its relationship with 
Agnes Scott and Presbyterian College, 
the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, and 
Columbia Theological Seminary. 
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Learn from Mistakes 


As we honor the men of the past 
for their heroic service, it is appropriate 
that we should also profit by their mis- 
takes. One of the reasons for the slow 
growth of Presbyterianism in Georgia is 
found in its failure to establish and 
maintain strong country churches in a 
state which has always been predomi- 
nantly agricultural. There are many 
bright pages even in this part of our 
history, as, for example, in the devoted 
service of the Rev. Groves H. Cart- 
ledge, whose two sons and a grandson 
have also been distinguished ministers 
in the synod. He was for 42 years the 
pastor of two country churches, Hebron 
and New Lebanon, declining numerous 
flattering calls elsewhere to carry on a 
work which made him the great builder 
of Presbyterianism in the northeastern 
section of the state. Nevertheless, with 
three-quarters of its population rural, 
Georgia today has only four Presby- 
terians per 1,000 of the population in 
the country as against 30 Presbyterians 
to each 1,000 persons in its cities. 


Other reasons for the slow growth 
of this synod are found in the lack of 
concerted efforts in evangelism, in the 
failure of Presbyterians to provide ade- 
quate oversight and assistance for weak 
and newly-established churches, and in 
a like failure to project a synod-wide 
program of home missions prior to 1890. 
Synodical evangelists had been ap- 
pointed in 1859, but although their 
efforts were attended by much success, 
they were continued for only one year. 

The organization of Synod’s Work 
Committee, with Dr. J. B. Ficklen 
as executive secretary, in 1921 marked 
one of the most statesmanlike plans 
ever adopted by the synod and inau- 
gurated a definite period of advance. 
Especial tribute should be paid in this 
connection to Dr. Ralph Gillam, who 
not only preached the gospel tirelessly 
and effectively as synodical evangelist, 
but who personally built or rebuilt 35 





DR. RICHARDS 
Sees inspiration and challenge 


churches and repaired various others, 
raising most of the money by his own 
efforts and serving as architect, contrac- 
tor, carpenter, and painter. 


Atlanta Achievements 


The most notable success of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Georgia, from a 
numerical viewpoint, has been achieved 
in Atlanta. In that city a policy of 
church colonization has been followed 
consistently ever since Dr. Wilson left 
the Decatur church in 1859 to become 
pastor of the infant First church of At- 
lanta, which he had organized as a mis- 
sion outpost. Here, the stronger 
churches as they developed have vied 
with one another in seeking opportunity 
to establish new congregations. The 
parent churches have not been weak- 
ened in the process, and as a result of 
their policy Presbyterianism in greater 
Atlanta has grown until it possesses 32 
churches with 18,361 members—making 
it definitely the largest Presbyterian 
center in the South. The recent forma- 
tion of a committee on church strategy 
in Atlanta Presbytery, with plans for 
new advance, promises great things for 
the future. (See page 9.) 


A like policy of expansion has re- 
cently accounted for much progress else- 
where in the state. A new emphasis on 
outpost chapel work in the synod stems 
largely from the aggressive leadership 
of Dr. Samuel McP. Glasgow during his 
pastorate in the Independent church 
of Savannah. Of the six chapels estab- 
lished in that city during recent years, 
four have now become regularly or- 
ganized churches with a combined mem- 
bership of 678. Similar aggressive pro- 
grams in Valdosta, Augusta, LaGrange, 
Marietta, Dalton, Columbus, Albany, 
and other centers give reason for real 
encouragement today. The development 
of such work not only in our cities but 
in the neglected rural areas of our state 
as well is a prerequisite of our church’s 
growth. A new project in which Colum- 
bia Seminary will cooperate with Athens 
Presbytery in promoting country church 
work seems to hold large possibilities 
for tomorrow. 


A Call to Advance 


In spite of depression and_ the 
calamity of war, the past 18 years have 
been a period of large growth for the 
synod. The membership of Presby- 
terian churches in the state has grown 
from 29.907 in 1930 to 44,860 in 1947 
—an increase of more than 53%. To- 
day finds the synod’s programs marked 
by statesmanship and vision, her pul- 
pits ably manned, and her people largely 
united in a desire to move forward for 
Christ. With the achievements of the 
past as our heritage, with its mistakes 
as warnings, with the example of the 
noble men of God who preceded us as 
our inspiration, and with the need of our 
days as a challenge, the call is sounded 
today for an advance all along the line. 
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@ As one wag puts it: ‘‘ Atlanta is the capital of the General Assembly— 


and knows it!’’ This article would give grounds to substantiate such a claim 


These Are the Church’s Agencies 


HE ACCESSIBILITY of Atlanta 
from all parts of the South has 
beer largely responsible for locat- 

ing here eight important agencies of the 
yeneral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States and three 
well-known educational institutions. 
The Program of Pro- 
gress 1947-1952 is the largest and most 
important 


Presbyterian 


undertaking in 
the history of the denomination. Its 
headquarters are on the eighth floor of 


cooperative 


the Henry Grady Building, and its op- 
erations have been key-noted by Roy Le- 
Craw, an Atlanta business man who is 
donating to the church more than a year 
of his time without remuneration. Its 
symbol of a cross and the watch-word 
“CHRIST-—-The Only Answer” is be- 


By J. R. McCAIN 
President, Agnes Scott College 


coming well known in all parts of the 
South. Remarkable progress has been 
made during the first year of the move- 
ment. Now H. Kerr Taylor, of our for- 
eign missions committee, has come to 
be executive secretary of this Program 
for the next year. 


Executive Committee ~ of 
sions. 


Home Mis- 
This is the oldest of the Assem- 
bly agencies in residence in 
second of the 
group in the size of its annual expendi- 


point of 
Atlanta, and it is the 


tures. 


It expends each year more than 
$1,500,000 in all the synods of our de- 





nomination. Its emphasis on better 
salaries for home missionaries, on Chris- 
tian nurture for the foreign speaking 
people in the South, on providing a few 
good mission schools, on helping to 
build strong churches in promising com- 
munities, and on trying to make our 
own nation really Christian, is widely 
known and appreciated. Claude H. 
Pritchard is the executive secretary, and 
he and his staff make their headquarters 
in the Henry Grady Building. 
Permanent Committee on War Relief. 
The desperate needs of our fellow Chris- 
tians in Europe and in the Far East 
called this agency into being, and Ver- 
non §. Broyles has been the leader who 
has convinced our denomination that it 
is a privilege as well as a duty to share 
our blessings with our less fortunate 
peoples of the earth. While the official 
headquarters of this cause are in the 
Henry Grady Building, the North Ave- 
nue Church of which Dr. Broyles is pas- 
tor, has been the center of much of the 
actual work. War Relief had secured the 
services of Roy LeCraw and would have 
had a wonderful year, if it had not gen- 
erously agreed for him to take over the 
The cause itself 
has suffered from this change, but the 


Program of Progress. 


church as a whole has been benefited. 
The objectives of the War Relief Com- 
mittee are $1.00 per member for our de- 
nomination in cash and one pound of 
clothing per member. 

The Committee on Womans’ Work is 
generally acknowledged to be the most 
efficient of all the agencies of our Gen- 
eral Assembly. Under the _ gracious 
leadership of Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
the women in every congregation of 
every presbytery are instructed about 
the program of our denomination, are 
invited to have an abundant share in its 
success, and are given invaluable helps 
for personal living, for family life, and 
for advancing the Kingdom of God. 
From its offices in the Henry Grady 
Building, the committee strives earnestly 
to give spiritual emphases on all phases 
of our program. 

The General Assembly’s Committee on 
Stewardship and James G. Patton, Jr., 
its secretary, are largely synonymous. 
The committee makes recommendations 
to the General Assembly as to budgets 
for all the agencies and as to ways and 
means for raising the needed funds. 
Through the planning committee, it ar- 
ranges the whole denominational] calen- 
dar. The many duties must all pass 
through the office of the secretary, and 


Most people who have written ‘*Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta,” (left) have 
never seen it. 
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A 


Dr. Pritchard 
Home Missions 


Dr. Patton 
Stewardship 


so Jim Patton is one of the really busy 
men of the church, It was this com- 
mittee which planned for the Program 
of Progress, and it suggested that it be 
directed by a special committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, but the Gen- 
eral Assembly put the duty back on the 
committee itself. Now, more than ever, 
it is serving as a clearing house for most 
of the work of the church. Its head- 
quarters, too, are in the Henry Grady 
Building. 


Committee on Radio. Among the 
newer promotional activities of our 
church, the radio work has made rapid 
progress in securing without charge the 
facilities of leading stations in all parts 
of the South, and also in educating our 
people to be conscious of the religious 
element in radio programs, John M. 
Alexander has successfully encouraged 
inter-denominational work in radio sery- 
ices, and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States is recognized as a leader 
in this field. The Central Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta has generously pro- 
vided rent-free quarters for this com- 
mittee and its work. 


The Assembly’s Committee on Evan- 
gelism has recently moved to Atlanta, 
and it is also housed in the hospitable 
Central Church. Dr. H. H. Thompson 
has been one of the ablest promoters in 
this country of home visitation evangel- 
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Dr. Taylor 
Progress Pgm. 


Dr. McGaughey 

Woman’s Work 

ism, and as our director he is a very ac- 
tive man in organizing this program 
from city to city. He was responsible 
for formulating the evangelism goals in 
the Program of Progress: and it felt 
that this phase of the united efforts of 
our people will likely prove to be one 
of its very best achievements. 


The Assembly’s Committee on Negro 
Work is one of the newer organizations 
of our church. It is undertaking one of 
the most important and yet one of the 
most difficult jobs in our whole program. 
The Home Missions Committee has been 
responsible for this work for many 
years. The setting up of a new commit- 
tee was intended to emphasize the vital 
needs. The educational training at Still- 
man Institute and the development of 
our meager support for Negro churches 
are suffering because during this first 
year of operations the budget has not 
produced the expected income. Alex R. 
Batchelor, the secretary, directs this im- 
portant program. ‘It is hoped that the 
church will respond generously to this 
challenging need. This committee is 
also housed by Central Church, 

Columbia Theological Seminary was 
organized in Georgia in 1828, was lo- 
cated in Columbia, S. C., for more than 
90 years, and since 1924 has been estab- 
lished in Decatur, six miles from At- 
lanta’s center. It serves the Synods of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Plorida, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. It has approxi- 
mately 15 faculty and staff members, 
100 students, 7 buildings, a plant value 
of $500,000 and endowment of about 
$1,000,000. Its buildings and 57 acre 
campus make an impressive setting for 
its educational training. 

Napsonian School was organized in 
1909 by members of the North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. It is now af- 
filiated with the Synod of Georgia and 
the Presbytery of Atlanta. It is located 
in the heart of Atlanta, with 4 buildings, 
25 faculty members, 350 students, and 
a plant valued at $150,000. It has boys 
and girls in the elementary school, but 
in the high school it is exclusively for 
girls. A very few boarders are taken. 
It has specialized in the teaching of the 
Bible and in the training for Christian 
living. Its graduates have been notably 
successful in college work. Miss Thyrza 





Colonel LeCraw (left) War Relief and 
Program of Progress; Dr. Alexander 
(right) Radio 


Mr. Batchelor 
Negro Work 


Dr. Thompson 

Evangelism 

S. Askew has for many years been its 
outstanding principal. 

Agnes Scott College began as a gram- 
mar school in 1889 under the name of 
Decatur Female Seminary. When Col. 
G. W. Scott contributed $112,000 to 
furnish an adequate building, it was 
named Agnes Scott in honor of his 
mother. It became a four-year college 
in 1906 and rapidly attained wide recog- 
nition. It is affiliated with the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, and 
draws trustees from the Synods of Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Georgia. It is lo- 
cated in Decatur and is easily accessible. 
It has a campus of 50 acres, 42 build- 
ings, plant assets of about $3,000,000, 
and endowment of $2,500,000. It has 
80 officers and teachers and 550 stu- 
dents. It has drawn students from all 
the states and from 28 foreign countries. 


(Editors’ Note—Dr. McCain has neglect- 
ed to say that Agnes Scott’s able and dis- 
tinguished president, is—J. R. McCain.) 

Atlanta is a very wonderful city in 
which to have so many of the agencies 
and institutions. It has the largest 
Presbyterian population of any city 
south of Philadelphia. Its churches are 
cordial and hospitable. Its ministers 
have a fine spirit of co-operation and 
support heartily the program of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in all its phases. 
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Georgia Women Have a Work to Do 


E WHO KNOW only our per- 
fected Woman’s Auxiliary or- 
ganization and its complete ac- 
ceptance and approval by our leading 
men cannot realize the courage of our 


pioneer workers, nor the trepidation 
they felt in their first undertakings 
though they had the conviction that 


they were in the right. 


Among those pioneer women of vision 
and consecration was the gifted Mrs. 
C. P. Crawford, of Milledgeville, who 
through her long life (she died Septem- 
ber, 1947, at the age of 95) gave so 
generously of her time and talents. As 
early as 1906 she called a number of 
women together at the residence of Dr. 
R. O. Flinn in Atlanta to 
advisability of organization. Dr. Flinn 
was ever a wise counselor and under- 
standing friend of Woman’s Work. It 
was not till June 24, 1910, that the 
Georgia Synodical Conference (as then 


discuss the 


called) was organized. Eleven dele- 
gates, representing five presbyterial 
unions, met in North Avenue Presby- 
terian church, Atlanta. Mrs. Crawford 
was elected the first president and 
served until the fall of 1912. She was 


followed by Mrs. J. S. Thompson, then 
by Mrs. Archibald Davis, who was the 
second chairman of the Woman’s Coun- 
cil (as the W. A. C. was then called), 
Mrs, Winsborough being the first chair- 


man, With such a heritage in its 


By ANNIE KIRK TURNER 
* 


leadership, Georgia Synodical could but 
go forward. 

It is of interest to note that at the 
outset Georgia Synodical had all the 
causes of the church represented in its 
official body—thus anticipating the Aux- 
iliary plan of secretaries of causes. 

The Auxiliary of the synod has in 
various ways tried to live up to its name 
and be a real helper of synod’s work. 
As early as 1914 the synodical made 
plans to raise $1,000 toward the salary 
of synod’s evangelist, Dr. Shields. 
Synod reciprocated in 1920 by helping 
to finance a field worker, Mrs. Hazen 
Smith, for the synodical. Then Nacoo- 
chee Institute became a “special’’ of the 
synodical and the women had $3,000 
as their yearly goal for the school. Blue 
blessing boxes were inaugurated in 1924 
to provide the salary for a director of 
religious education. Later the offering 
through the boxes supported a woman 
worker ander synod’s home missions 
committee and at present is used for 
student work at state colleges. 


Work for Young People 
One of the chief concerns of our 


women has been our young people. In 
1916 the synodical discussed the wel- 





throughout the Assembly. 





DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


DAVIDSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Davidson is grateful for the opportunity of sharing so largely in the 
education of the leadership of the Presbyterian Church, in Georgia and 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President. 








fare of Presbyterian young people in 
state colleges and planned for their or- 
ganization. Young people’s rallies grew 
out of this concern. Augusta and 
Savannah Presbyterials each had a rally 
in 1919, and the next year the other 
presbyterials followed suit. And it was 
this year, 1920, that the first synod’s 
young people’s conference was planned 
and held in connection with the first 
synodical training school at Nacoochee, 

The young people organized at that 
time and thus began our synod’s splen- 
did young people’s work. The women, 
realizing the nurture this new organi- 
zation was going to need, passed the 
following recommendation at their fall 
meeting: ‘“‘That as the best develop- 
ment of young people’s work needs the 
guidance of synod, we ask the synod 
to appoint a committee on young peo- 
ple’s work and that the synodical chair- 
man of young people’s work be included 
on this committee.’ Imagine the 
temerity of these women asking repre- 
sentation on a committee of synod! But 
it was granted! 

But our woman’s training school lived 
only two years, then was resurrected in 
1927, and met for six years. Then, be- 
cause of the financial depression, proxi- 
mity to Montreat and other reasons it 
was discontinued. Two years ago (1946) 
saw its rebirth, and it is meaning much 
to the women 


in training, inspiration 

and fellowship. 
Another of our concerns has been 
Christian human relationships and so 


we have cooperated in many phases of 
interdenominational and interracial 
work. From the beginning of the World 
Day of Prayer we have promoted its 
observance and have cooperated in the 
other phases of the work of the United 
Council of Church Women. From our 
Presbyterian women two presidents of 
this state council have come. 

One significant contribution to inter- 
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MRS. W. J. POWELL 
Georgia’s President 





racial cooperation has been through our 
Christian Conference of Negro Women 
which has been held yearly in Atlanta 
since 1921 when the first conference 
was held at Gammon Seminary. In re- 
cent vears one day ‘“‘echo” conferences 
have been held in the various presby- 
terials and so the white and Negro 
groups are coming to know each other 
better, to understand each other’s 
problems, and there is a growing Chris- 
tian cooperation in local communities. 


Home for Furloughed Missionaries 


Mission-Haven, a home for mission- 
aries on furlough—like Mission Court 
in Richmond, Va., is to be built, unit 
by unit as the money is available, on 
the campus of Columbia Seminary in 
Decatur by the women of the church 
in the Synods of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina. 
Eight thousand dollars so far has been 
raised for this new project. This inter- 
synodical cooperation is not a new ex- 
perience, for some years ago the Presby- 
terian women of Florida, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia together provided for 
the Baby Cottage at Thornwell. 

Georgia women have been able to 
make a substantial contribution to the 
work of our church through member- 
ship on Assembly committees, the Com- 
mittee of Women’s Work, on the staffs 
of our various committees, as teachers 
and writers. We claim with gratitude 
and praise Georgia’s greatest contri- 
bution to the work at large—our be- 
leved secretary—Dr. Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey. 

The women of the church today press 
forward with confidence under the able 
and consecrated leadership of our 
synodical president, Mrs. W. J. Powell. 
The indifferent church members and the 
host of restless, soul-hungry, distressed 
people in our midst and in all the world 
challenge us to an awareness of their 
EDITORS’ NOTE—One of the ablest 
leaders in this development in Georgia 


the author of this article—Mrs. W. A. 
Turner, of Newnan. 
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need of Christ and his way of life. Our 
most effective witness is a day-by-day 
sincere living of the Christian convic- 
tions we profess. The test of the effec- 
tiveness of our training programs and 
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Bible study, which we are emphasizing, 
is the kind of living they produce. Will 
it be easy, comfortable, futile living, 
or will we translate it into daring, 
courageous, Christ-like living? 





William C. Pressly, President 













PEACE COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 


A two-year college for young women. Also, two years of high school. Col- 
lege and High School Departments accredited by the Southern Association. 
A Presbyterian School with a positive program of Christian Education. 


Applications for the 1948-49 session should be made promptly. 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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F. Herbert Wells 
Dean of professional 
fund-raising campaign directors 


an 
Chairman of the Boards 
Wells Organizations 


Fund-Raising 


Shortly after the turn of the century a few resourceful 
men who were active in community and religious affairs, 
found themselves engaged in and developing a new plan 
for financing worthy philanthropies, which today is recog- 
nized as “professional fund-raising.” Most of these men 
lived to see billions of dollars raised for philanthropic proj- 
ects by the methods of volunteer cooperation which they 
developed. 


Many more billions of dollars will be raised for churches, 
hospitals, colleges and other non-profit organizations by ad- 
herence to their basic principles and techniques of fund- 
raising campaign organization. 


As the only remaining member of this original pioneer 
group, F. Herbert Wells is providing the inspiration and 
counsel behind the professional fund-raising services offered 
by the Wells Organizations. 


Write for our folder, “Standard Practices for Profes- 
sional Fund-Raising Campaigns.” Please indicate whether 
you are interested in a community or a church campaign. 


and in the General Assembly has been 


WELLS ORGANIZATIONS 


| Fund-Raising and Campaigns 





CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARDS 
Ff. Herbert Wells 
COLLIERS, W. VA. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


WELLS ORGANIZATIONS OF TEXAS, INC. 
alt 






WELLS ORGANIZATIONS, INC. 
ladon, Pres. Lewis G. Wells, Pres. 
WASHINGTON BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ELECTRIC BUILDING 


Since 1911 the name WELLS has stood for quality Fund-Raising Campaigns 
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RESPONSIBILITIES and OBIIG 
translated into PRIV] 


The following opportunities and responsibilities are accepted by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States and assigned to the Executive 
Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, with the 
direction that the facts be presented to the pastors, session, deacons, 
organizations, and members for their study, interest, prayers, financial 


support, and co-operation. 
sake. 


This Committee is your servant for Christ’s 


Carefully prepared leaflets, stories, playlets, pageants and booklets 
on all the departments of the work of the Committee may be had on 


application at the Louisville office. 


RECRUITING FOR THE MINISTRY 
AND MISSION SERVICE 


When Christ said, ‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest that He will send forth laborers into His 
harvest,” He laid a serious responsibility upon the 
Church to raise up, train, send forth, and support the 
laborers needed for the work of His Kingdom. 

We are endeavoring—and need your help—-to hold 
before the youth of the Church the claims of the min- 
istry, teaching, and all forms of Christian service— 
by suitable literature, sermons, addresses, stories, and 
by visits of the Secretaries and others, to churches, 
schools, colleges, universities, and conferences. 


TEACHERS NEEDED 


There is a great need for thoroughly trained, Christian 
teachers in state, private and church schools, colleges, 


and universities—also for directors in 


educational 
churches and communities. 

Loans from the Student Loan Fund are made to those 
having the Bachelor’s Degree who desire to take the 


Master’s or Doctor’s Degree with a view to teaching. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY 
AND MISSION SERVICE 


Many of those who offer themselves for the ministry 
and mission service of the Church are poor in this 
world’s goods. 

Through this Committee the Church makes loans to 
both young women and men, to be repaid in service. 


Study, Pray, Cooperate 


STUDENT WORK 


The Church does not seek to give technical and pro- 
fessional training—-except in its seminaries and train- 
ing schools. So hundreds of Presbyterian boys and 
girls are in State colleges and universities. This Com- 
mittee has been directed to challenge the local churches 
at these institutions and the synods to larger interest 
and financial support in this work. Together with the 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication the 
Committee supports the Joint Committee on Student 
Work of the General Assembly. 


THE STUDENT LOAN FUND 


The cost of a college education is great and constantly 
increasing. From the Student Loan Fund, Presbyterian 
boys and girls of approved character and ability can 
borrow for the last three years of the College course, if 
they desire to go to a Presbyterian College. Several 
Competitive Scholarships also are offered each year. 


COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


The Church should never wholly turn over the train- 
ing of its servants to any outside agency. Education is 
one of the fundamental functions of the Christian reli- 
gion. Especially is there need today for trained teach- 
ers. 

The outstanding Christian leaders in State education 
appreciate this and urge the Church properly to do its 
work. This Committee is constantly helping to arouse 
the Church to a clear appreciation of the fundamental 
task of Christian Higher Education and to help secure 
adequate equipment and endowment for our fifty-five 
educational institutions in the Synods. 
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Farnestly, Believingly, Expectantly 


IGATIONS 
EGES and OPPORTUNITIES 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF AND ANNUITIES 


When the Church erdains a man to the work of the 
Ministry, it says to him, “You minister to us in spiritual 
things and we will prcvide for you the material things 
of life.” 

The Church through the Department of Ministerial Re- 
lief helped keep this pledge in 1947-48 by providing for 
105 ministers and missionaries, who on account of sick- 
ness or old age were forced to retire both from labor and 
from income, and for 286 needy widows and 19 orphans 
of ministers in other homes—to the amount of $158,- 
088.97. To some annuitants of Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
in special need the sum of $26,758.72 was sent from 
Ministerial Relief, making a total for the year of $184,- 
847.69. 


Through the Ministers’ Annuity Fund it has minis- 
tered to 221 ordained ministers, 165 widows, and 32 or- 
phans in the amount of $158,230.97 during the past year 
—totalling $884,142.07 in eight years. 

With purpose in your heart ask: Is the salary now 
paid my pastor sufficient to keep him “‘free from worldly 
cares and avocations”? 


FINANCIAL 


The General Assembly now asks for this work 15.3 
per cent of the money requested for its work, or $531,- 
738 a year. 


The Assembly said of this Committee, “Its opportuni- 


ties for service are wonderful, its business is conducted 
efficiently and economically.” 


LIFE ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 


You can make a gift to any Department of this Com- 
mittee, on which you may receive an annuity (varying 
according to age of the annuitant) until death, and then 
the capital sum continues throughout the coming years 
to work through your Church. 


The income will reach you semi-annually—January 
1 and July 1—the investment is absolutely safe, and 
liberal rates of annuities are paid. Write for informa- 
tion to the Secretary. 


THE GREATEST NEED 


Earnest, believing, importunate prayer is the great- 
est need of this Committee and of the Church. ‘Except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain who build 
x” 


Pray for men for the ministry, for women for Chris- 
tian service, for qualified spiritual teachers, for our stu- 
dents in all kinds of educational institutions, for our 
ministers and missionaries who bear the burden of the 
day and the scorching heat, for those who must rest 
now and await the summons to appear before Him, for 
our schools, colleges, and seminaries, for this Committee, 
its officers and all its work, for the guidance and pres- 
ence of God in all the work of the whole Church. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
WADE H. BOGGS, Executive Secretary 
WM. H. HOPPER, Treasurer 


Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Stuart R. Oglesby 
Central 


Just across from the state capitol, 

Central is a seven-day-a-week church. 

Its 1,779 members last year gave 

$106,454; $8,500 to the Program of 
Progress. 


Atlanta 


One of three ARP churches in At- 

lanta, this one has a membership of 

485, adding 107 last year. In one 

visitation evangelism effort 52 were 
added. 


Thomas H. McDill, Jr. 
First Associate Reformed 
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Eugene T. Wilson 
Peachtree Road 


One of the fastest-growing churches 
in the city in an area which is con- 
tinuing to expand. Plans cal] for 
greatly expanded facilities here in 
order to meet great opportunities. 


Presbyterian 


Its leaders call this a ‘‘neighborhood 
church for the entire family, with a 
program for every member”; with 
nursery, Cubs and Scouts, choirs, and 
other groups for all ages. 


Robert W. Rayburn 
Alexander Mem’1., Decatur 
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Francis B. Benton 
Oakhurst, Decatur 


A pioneer in visitation evangelism, 

Oakhurst officers claiming that it 

was the first in all the Assembly to 

undertake the program. Membership 
has doubled since 1938. 


Churches 


Says Dr. Turner: “One of the great 

distinctive features of Atlanta Pres- 

byterianism is the fellowship, good- 

will and unity among its churches— 
US, USA and ARP.” 


Herman L. Turner 
Covenant (USA) 
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Robert E. Smith 
Woodlawn 


A relatively young church located in 

northeast Atlanta, Woodlawn’s five 

year net increase in membership has 

amounted to 65%, in benevolences, 
it has been 150%. 


Welcome the 


In four years this church’s member- 

ship has increased by 74%, from 202 

to 352; during the same period gifts 

have increased 380%, from $4,200 
to $15,985. 


C. E. Piephoff 
College Park 





Vernon 8. Broyles 
North Avenue 


This church of approximately 1,500 
members added 142 last year, gave a 
total of $118,762; on a Program of 
Progress quota of $30,000 it has ac- 
cepted—$30,000. 


Wallace M. Alston 
Druids Hills 


Approximately 125 men have been 
enthusiastically engaged in visitation 
evangelism, and have been respon- 
sible for bringing more than 200 
into the church since January, 1947. 


88th General Assembly 


A church of 427 members, with 51 
added during the past year. Benevo- 
lences amounted to $5,876 last year, 
all contributions, $16,372, including 
$2,876 for the Program of Progress. 


Bonneau H. Dickson 
Rock Springs 


Its leaders call this “A highway 
church in a city apartment section 
which emphasizes the _ expository 
study of the Bible. Attendance is 
50% community, 50% city-wide.” 


Fulton C. Lytle 
Westminster 
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far-reaching 
benevolent 
program of 
leadership 
and training 


Executtie Commitee of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
and PUBLICATION 


Kdward D. Grant, Exec. Secy. 
8 N. 6th St., Richmond 9, Va. 
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It Will Soon Be Conference Time 


in Georgia 
By JACK B. McMICHAEL 





ALICE DAVENPORT, Marietta. Alice 
is completing her first year as president 
of the Presbyterian Youth Fellowship of 
Georgia and as such is the leader of the 
6,000 young people of the synod. Born 
at Big Spring, Texas, she moved to 
Marietta when a very little girl. Now 
she is 17 and has been active in young 
people’s leadership since she was elected 
president of the young people of 
Cherokee Presbytery at 14. She is a 
sophomore at Maryville College, Ten- 
nessee. 


ROM RABUN GAP to Waycross, Ga., 
Presbyterian youth will go to camp 
and conference this summer. About 

2,000 young people will be found in 
one or another of Georgia's 16-week-or- 
less meetings in June and July. 

Newest conference on the list is the 
youth fellowship conference to be held 
jointly with the Methodists at Wesleyan 
College, June 14-19, directed by B. H. 
Dillard. This conference is for college 
students and high school graduates 
only. 

A “first in the Assembly” will be the 
Christian conference for Negro youth 
at Camp John Hope, near Fort Valley, 
June 21-26. This is sponsored by Geor- 
gia’s Presbyterian men and the Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Negro Work. Each 
men’s club in Georgia has been asked 


to send two outstanding Negroes on a 
non-denominational basis. 

Pioneer camps and _ Senior. con- 
ferences will be ‘held concurrently, but 
with different programs, schedules and 
leadership, in Augusta, Cherokee and 
Southwest Georgia Presbyteries. In the 
other presbyteries, these groups will be 
entirely separate. 

Only Atlanta Presbytery owns its 
camp ground—historic old Smyrna 
Camp Ground. There more than 700 
young people will gather between June 
28 and July 10. 

Synod’s young people’s conference is 
held at a Methodist college; Cherokee 
Presbytery makes use of a Baptist in- 
stitution—Shorter College; Augusta 
Presbytery’s camp is in a government 
park—Camp Stevens; Savannah Presby- 
tery will renovate an old air base for 
two youth gatherings. Leaders of young 
people are arranging for the church’s 
young people to find their way some- 
how or other to camp or conference all 
across the synod this summer. 





JACK B. McMICHAEL 


Georgia’s Regional Director of 
Religious Education 








Richard Orme Flinn, Jr., President 





THE NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 


Atlanta, Georgia 
A Christian Preparatory School 


Kindergarten through sixth grade for boys and girls. 
through twelfth grade for girls only. 
school girls—grades nine through twelve. 


Seventh 
Boarding department for high 


One of the few Presbyterian-affiliated secondary schools in the South. 
We covet the prayers and interest of all Southern Presbyterians. 


For information address 


Thyrza S. Askew, Principal 
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accepted their Program of Progress 


A Center in the 
Chapel Movement 


quotas in full. 


Beginning under the pastoral leader- 
ship of Dr. Neal Anderson, the Indepen- 
dent Presbyterian church of Savannah 
has established itself as one of the great 
“chapel churches’ of the General As- 
sembly. Early establishments were the 
Eastern Heights church and Westmin- 
ster Chapel. Later, under Dr. Samuel 
McP. Glasgow, an even more aggressive 
program was carried on. Laymen took 
a dominant part in the advance and bore 
large responsibilities for it. Then cha- 
pels pastors began to be called. First 
was Bonneau H. Dickson, now of At- 
lanta; then Stanford Parnell, also in 
Atlanta, to be followed by regular pas- 
tors in what became established 
churches. 

Greatest development has come in 
the Chapel-in-the-Gardens where C. F. 
Monk is now pastor, with 250 members 
(29 added last year) and total contri- 
butions last year amounting to $5,341. 
The Eastern Heights church later estab- 
lished Bonna Bella, both of which are 
served by Laurence Williams. The for- 
mer has 132 members, with 30 added 
last year, while Bonna Bella reports 
111, with 25 additions last year. All 
three churches report that they have 





INDEPENDENT CHURCH, SAVANNAH 


Founder of Chapels 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott joins with all the other agencies and institutions of the 
Presbyterian family in this vicinity in congratulating the First Presby- 
terian Church on its 100th anniversary and in giving a hearty welcome 


to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


The 59th commencement exercises will be in progress during the 
meeting of the Assembly, and the commissioners and their’ families will 
be welcome on the campus at any time and for any of the special events 


of the season. 


For information or literature, address 


PRESIDENT J. R. McCAIN 
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two 
significant 
addresses 











8 North Sixth Street 
Richmond 9, Virginia 








1814 Main Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 











Presbyterian Book Stores can fill 
your need for any book in print. 
They are operated by the Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication 
and are headquarters for all 
Chureh and Sunday School sup- 
plies and materials. Free catalogs 
sent upon request. Remember 
these two significant addresses— 
order from your nearest store! 








Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Texas. 
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God Dares His Church! 


IME AND TIME again, God has 

dared his people by calling them 

to go forward with imagination, 
forethought, and courage to fulfill his 
purposes. He has cailed them to ad- 
vance when they preferred to point with 
pride to past achievements, to content 
themselves by merely holding their 
gains, or to retreat. God has often 
called his people to an offensive when 
conceivably they might have rationalized 
their behavior in shortening the lines. 
God dares his people everywhere today 
—who can doubt or deny it?—dares 
them to enter upon new adventures and 
to possess new territory in the name of 
Christ. 

“There remaineth yet very much land 
to be possessed’’ by the Presbyterians of 
Georgia—and we are aware of the fact! 
Indeed, one of the most hopeful factors 
in our situation in Georgia is the in- 
creased sensitiveness on the part of our 
leaders in the Presbyterian Church to 
the needs that exist in our state, coupled 
with a willingness to hear and heed 
God’s imperative call to new enterprise. 

Presbyterianism is deeply rooted in 
Georgia’s history. Within two years of 
the arrival of General Oglethorpe in 
1733, there was a Presbyterian settle- 
ment at New Inverness, just north of the 


By WALLACE M. ALSTON 
Pastor, Druid Hills, Atlanta 


Altamaha River, There the first Pres- 
byterian Church in Georgia was organ- 
ized. 

The 1947 General Assembly Minutes 
reveal that we now have 256 churches in 
Georgia, with 184 ministers and 44,860 
communicants. We have a Sunday 
school enrollment of 31,298. There are 
39 outposts or chapels maintained with- 
in the synod. Presbyterians in Georgia 
gave to all causes last year nearly $2,- 
000,000, including benevolent gifts 
totaling $571,643. Within the synod 
are located the General Assembly’s head- 
quarters for Home Missions, War Relief, 
Woman’s Work, Stewardship, Evangel- 
ism, Radio, and Negro Work. 


Survey and Planning 

No statement could be more character- 
istic of our situation than that which 
began the report of synod’s home mis- 
sions committee to the last meeting of 
the Synod of Georgia in Gainesville: 
“The Synod of Georgia is just awaken- 
ing to its responsibility, its opportunity, 
and to a realization of its strength.’”’ 


One of the striking developments in our 
work in Georgia is the stress that is be- 
ing placed just now upon survey and 
planning. It is encouraging to discover 
the number of local churches, communi- 
ties, presbyteries, and church agencies 
that have committees on strategy at 
work within our synod. Strategy is 
nothing more nor less than a wise, calcu- 
lated use of what we have at our dis- 
posal in accomplishing the ends that 
constitute our objective. The effort to 
devise a strategy is indicative of a sense 
of need, a consciousness of challenge, 
and an awakened awareness of the re- 
sources that can be used in the accom- 
plishment of the tasks at hand. Atlanta 
Presbytery, for example, has in recent 
months sponsored a complete survey of 
Greater Atlanta, and at the last meet- 
ing of presbytery, action was taken au- 
thorizing a committee on strategy to 
proceed to raise $250,000 to finance the 
first stage of a long-range program of 
expansion. 

What, let us ask, do the Presbyterians 
of Georgia recognize as constituting the 
task of the hour? What is it that God 
is daring the church in Georgia to un- 
dertake? 

There is complete agreement about 
the fact that we must become a more 








COLLEGE 


Georgia. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Clinton, South Carolina 


Owned, supported, and controlled 


by the Synods of South Carolina and 


Founded in the spirit of Christian 








faith and brotherhood, Presbyterian 
College has as its primary purpose 
the providing of training necessary 
to make resourceful, enlightened, 
and competent Christian laymen and 


ministers. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
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vital, acgressive working force in evan- 
gelism and home missions. Georgia 
Presbyterians have evidenced their 
growing concern for the unchurched 
and the unreached, not only in this 
synod but beyond our boundaries, by 
gifts totaling $123,636 for the Home 
Missions Emergency Fund. Capital in- 
vestment has been recently made in or 
near Albany, Athens, Atlanta, Bruns- 
wick, Columbus, Cornelia, Dalton, De- 
eatur. Elberton, Fitzgerald, Gainesville, 
Lyons, LaGrange, Macon, Marietta, 
Moultrie, St. Simons, Savannah, Val- 
dosta, and Warner Robins. It is esti- 
mated that this capital outlay approxi- 
mates $350,000. During the five-year 
period, seventeen new churches were 
organized within our synod, with a total 
membership gain of approximately 22 
per cent for the synod as a whole. An- 
other evidence of the evangelistic spirit 
among our people is the fact that 6,021 
new members were added to our 
churches during the last church year. 
The interest shown in visitation evan- 
gelism came to focus in the great At- 
lanta School of Home Visitation Evan- 
gelism that was conducted in January, 
1947. 

There are approximately 1,500,000 
people within the bounds of the Synod 
of Georgia who acknowledge no church 
life whatever. This is one-half of the 
total population of our state. We are 
aware of the fact that a more intelligent, 
aggressive evangelism is needed not only 
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in our large cities but in our smaller 
communities and in the rural areas, In- 
deed, these figures are illuminating: 
While the cities of 10,000 and over in 
Georgia have only 25.8 per cent of our 
population, 62.6 per cent of our Presby- 
terian church members are to be found 
in these cities; 8.6 per cent of the peo- 
ple of Georgia are to be found in com- 
munities of from 2,500 to 10,000, while 
13.5 per cent of our Presbyterians are 
living in such communities; 65.6 per 
cent of Georgia’s population live in rural 
areas, while only 23.9 per cent of our 
Presbyterian church members live in the 
country. We appear to be an urban 
church in a state that is predominantly 
agriculiural! 


Too long we Presbyterians have been 
half-hearted about reaching out for Jost 
and neglected people with the redemp- 
tive gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
There are many indications that Georgia 
Presbyterians are determined to go 
where the people are, and to meet the 
needs where they are to be found. God 
grant that it may be so! 


There is no more strategic opportu- 
nity in Georgia than is offered by Chris- 
tian education. Presbyterians in this 
state have been concerned about Chris- 
tian education throughout the years. 
Some tragic mistakes have been made, 
however, in the past—mistakes which 
we are determined not to repeat. In his 
article on page 12 Dr. Richards dis- 
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cusses some of these, particularly in 
regard to educational institutions. 

The Synod of Georgia has an active 
interest in six educational institutions, 
four located in Georgia and two in South 
Carolina. Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, relocated in the Synod in 1927, 
occupies a most important place in the 
educational life of the Southeast. Agnes 
Scott College, with assets exceeding $5,- 
200,000, enjoys an affiliate relationship 
with the Presbyterian Church. Presby- 
terian College in Clinton, S. C., now 
completing a successful endowment cam- 
paign, is controlled by the Synods of 
Georgia and South Carolina. Thorn- 
well Orphanage, also in Clinton, is one 
of the most valued institutions sup- 
ported by our Georgia Presbyterians. 
Rabun-Gap Nacoochee School is a 
unique institution ministering to the 
mountain people of our synod. It is be- 
lieved by many that the Napsonian 
School will become more and more 
necessary to our program of Christian 
education, not only in Greater Atlanta 
but in the synod at large. Few synods in 
our entire Assembly are offered such a 
commanding position in Christian edu- 
cation as our institutions afford us in 
Georgia. 

We Georgia Presbyterians find our- 
selves confronted inescapably with this 
searching question: To what extent is 
our Christianity affecting our workaday 
lives? Admittedly, we in Georgia have 
no monopoly on this acid test of the 
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We congratulate The Presbyterian Outlook on 


the wonderful progress they have made and wish 


them continued success in their endeavor to place 


this worth-while publication in the homes of 


Southern Presbyterians. 


BOWEN PRESS 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 





316 Church Street 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 
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Old Slave Market in Louisville, Ga. 


genuineness of our religion. However, 
in recent years we have been compelled 
to search our hearts about this matter 
because of the humiliating events that 
have taken place in our state and that 
have been given national and interna- 
tional publicity. We are in the heart 
of the “Bible Belt’’; we have our camp 
meetings, revivals, conferences, visita- 
tion evangelism movements, and all the 
rest in fervent measure, but we are 
notorious for our lynchings, Columbians, 
Ku Klux Klan, political demagoguery, 
and numerous un-Christian attitudes 
and prejudices. Does the gospel we 
preach ‘‘get under the skin?’’ Are our 
churches transforming the lives of the 
people of our communities? Is our Chris- 
tianity the real thing, or has it become in 
our, hands a soporific? We in Georgia 
have no boasts to make of what we are 
doing. We confess the inadequacy of 
much of our preaching and the ineffec- 
tiveness of a considerable part of our 
program. Nevertheless, we believe in the 
ability of the true gospel of Jesus Christ 
to reach to the heart of our problems in 
reorgia. We have faith in his power to 
make a difference in the way men think 
and act. Many of us are disturbed, un- 
comfortable, dissatisfied with things as 
they are. We are )2nfident hat he wants 
some things chanwed and that he wants 
to use us in making things different. We 
do not doubt that the Spirit of God is 
working among us, daring the church 
to be the Church of Christ! 
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“IF I HAD 
ONLY KNOWN!” 


Ministers of all denominations 
keep repeating that tragic refrain. 
They can be heard in every quarter. 

If they had known in time that 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of- 
fers rates which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere, they would have placed 
their insurance with the Fund. 

And others mourn their failure to 
take more insurance with this the 
oldest life insurance company in the 
world. 

It is far better to be insured with 
the Fund than to wish you were. 


Write at once to 


The Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund 


for Life Insurance 


Alexander Mackie, President 
Founded 1717. Chartered 1759 
Home Oflice 


1805 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Atlanta Office, 
1415 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


“MORE THAN A BUSINESS 
AN INSTITUTION” 





ARKANSAS 
COLLEGE 


Batesville, Arkansas 


The oldest college in Arkansas 
salutes the Presbyterians of the 
state of Georgia and the city of 
Atlanta. 


A number of her most illus- 
trious alumni are now serving the 
Church and their communities in 
the city of Atlanta, and through- 
out the state. 


Arkansas College is co-educa- 
tional, cultural and Christian, of- 
fering degrees in liberal arts, 
sciences, education and business. 
Rev. John D. Spragins, D. D., 


President 


Batesville, Arkansas 

















and Oklahoma. 


ustin College 


Established 1849 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 


OUTSTANDING 
In The Southwest 
FOR 99 YEARS 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE long distinguished in the 
field of Christian education 
effectively supported by the Presbyterian Synods of Texas 





. fully accredited .. . 





Summer Session June 7 


Centennial Year 1949-50 








For information, write 
DR. W. B. GUERRANT, President 
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Time fails us and space limitations 
prohibit that the achievements of 
Georgia Presbyterianism be related in 
any comprehensive fashion in these 
pages. Even more, it is not possible 
that even a passing tribute be paid all 
the vigorous personalities among clergy 
and laity who are leading the Presby- 
terian advance in this state. However, 
notwithstanding the risks, including the 
inevitable necessity of omitting many 
who should be included, this article 
seeks to focus attention upon a few of 
the men and women of the laity who are 


out in front in this far-reaching effort 





JOSEPH B. FRASER 


“Anything I possibly can.” 
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in the synod and presbyteries of given, as he does today, his best to his 
yeorgia. church. He lives at Hinesville, belongs 

JOSEPH BACON FRASER. General to the church at Flemington. Once he 
Fraser was the first president of the Men told his pa, “I have promised God 
of the Synod. Now he is active on the to do everything I’m asked to do for the 
Men’s Council of the General Assembly. church if I possibly can.” Joe Fraser is 
Only recently he led a vigorous financial not a wealthy man but he works hard 
campaign for Presbyterian College with- and gives far more generously than 
in the synod. Now he has been elected many wealthy men do, All up and down 
president of the PC board of trustees. the line he is encouraging the men of 
A veteran of both World Wars. he has his synod in the work of Christ, support- 
won distinction in many fields. An elder ing their efforts, rallying their loyalty 
since he was about 30 years old, he has as he and they press on to the big 


OVERSIZE PRINTS 35 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard 


size, only 35¢. Electronic process; non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. 10, p. 0. Box 4324 + Atlanta, Georgia 








RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 


SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Hellingrath, President 











Columbia Theological Seminary 


DECATUR, GA. 
Founded 1828 
Distinguished Faculty ® Select Student Body 
Excellent Library © Beautiful Campus and Buildings 
Strategic Location in the Heart of the Southeast 
Participating in the University Center Development of Georgia 
Accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools 
SCHOLARLY IN EMPHASIS 
CONSERVATIVE IN OUTLOOK — PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD 
EVANGELICAL IN SPIRIT 
Fall Session opens September 15, 1948 
For Information Address 
J. McDOWELL RICHARDS, President 

















* 
Southwestern At Memphis 
A Presbyterian College—-Student Body of Seven Hundred 
Fifty—Coedueational 


Striving for the Best in Edueation and in Spiritual 


Values 


Corporate Assets Increased by Three Million Dollars in 
Last Five Years 
An Excellent Investment for Enduring and Rewarding 


Dividends, the Enrichment of Human Lives 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 
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NEw DRINKING FouUNTS ARRIVE! 





MA A 


Rithiniinesono cise 
NASR oan nina is 





Newest bottle type water cooler (on left) carries 5 gallon 
bottle and is built of metal finished in white and has stainless 
steel inner tank. Priced .t $45.00 with 10% off for cash. Pres- 
sure Drinking Fount (on right) connects to water vipes, is ot 
all meta! construction, holds 50 ibs of ice. Price $64.00 iess 
10% for cash at the Atlantic Ice & Coal Company (Main 
1900) and all Atlanta branches of the Atlantic Co. 








GRIFFIN CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


26 THIRD STREET, N. W. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 













DIRECTORS of CAMPS and CONFERENCES 


WE WILL REIMBURSE YOUR CAMPERS 
FOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 
Resulting From Illness or Accident 
uP TO $50022-FOoR EACH ACCIDENT 
UP TO $1002-FOR EACH ILLNESS 
$1000-FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


LIBERAL DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
$1,000.00 Polio Expense Coverage Available 
Write For Details—No Obligation 
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WE ALSO INSUR 





Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





® GROUP TOURS Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


Broadway at Wayne 
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achievements which lie ahead. 

RAYMOND BROACH, Macon. Head 
of the Macon Natural Gas Co., Raymond 
Broach gives outstanding leadership in 
civic affairs and in the work of his 
ehurch, He is an elder in the Macon 
First church and was the first president 
of the re-organized men’s club in that 
church. He is president of the Men of 
the Synod and an aggressive leader in 
the Program of Progress. 

ROY LeCRAW, Atlanta. A member 
of North Avenue church and for the past 
year director of the church-wide Pro- 
gram of Progress, Roy LeCraw has be- 
come well known throughout the Gen- 
eral Assembly and his aggressive leader- 
ship is praised on every hand. 

JOHNNE WILLIAMS, Lafayette. A 
public school teacher, outpost worker, 
adviser of young people, camp worker, 
understanding friend of children and 
teacher of children’s leaders, Johnne 
Williams claims our salute. 

PAULINE DENNIS, Atlanta. The 
Constitution not long ago spoke of “A 
tiny 78-year-old lady of Atlanta’s near- 
northside (who) is today the leader of 
perhaps the greatest Christian move- 
ment of all our city’s history.”’ Miss 
Dennis for the past four years “has been 
combing the streets from North Avenue 
to Baker, from Marietta to Piedmont, 
where she has gathered together 925 
children and enrolled them in Sunday 
school at North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church.”” Without a car, she has walked 
up one street and down another until 
the people of the church came forward 
to help her out; now 15 cars are 
used with the Sunday transportation. 
Through the week she keeps up with 
these children—those who came on Sun- 
day and those who didn’t. What if 
others who are as deeply devoted to 
their church as Pauline Dennis is did 
the sort of sacrificial work she does 
week by week! What Sunday schools 
we would have! 

MRS. JAMES McBATH, Carnesville. 
One-hundred-year-old Hopewell church 
in Athens Presbytery is one of the great 
churches in Georgia Presbyterian history 
which in recent years has been brought 
out of a near-death by the inspired 
leadership of a faithful woman. In Jan- 
uary, 1944, there was no Sunday school 
and the once-a-month preaching service 
was frequently omitted. In 1947 under 
the Rev. Chas. E. Bell of Cornelia in- 
terest was revived. Early in that year 
Mrs. McBath began her service as a mis- 
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«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
Embroideries - Vestments | 


5 Hangings - Communion 
} Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


i 


CATALOG ON REQUEST V4 


cHlational sxe <2", 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
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More and More People 
Make Annuity Gifts... 




















\ 
e 4 ¢ 
Duninc the year ending March 31, 1948, forty-three 
e : people invested a total of $62,508.70 in Annuities of 
: SAMUEL H. SIBLEY ‘ / ee ae 
When competency is recognized. . . . our Executive Committee of Foreign Missions. 
P- 
if sion worker in the area of Hopewell As of that date, 459 annuity contracts totaling 
D- church. Now there is a live Sunday 
P . CQOF 17703 were j ce or . ; i 
a seat with Gepnvtmeats ter olf one, 0 $895,077.03 were in force under our Annuity Gift 
n youth fellowship, Bible teaching for dif- Plan whereby this money will be made available for 
le Sa Phe, a Cee weeny Foreign Mission work and the donor is guaranteed a 
: and night meetings. Those who knew a . ahs ie, 
the church in 1944 and those who see lifetime annuity at a good rate of interest on the 
Ly it today can hardly believe their eyes. amount donated. 
in They praise God and sincerely thank 
2d Mrs. McBath. Our Annuity Gift Plan has been in operation for 
‘il SAMUEL H. SIBLEY, Marietta. Judge over fifty years, during which time every annuity 
rd Sibley is Senior Circuit Judge of the ae" 
i Fitth Cireult. Im 1934 the General As- contract has been met promptly and in full. 
n. sembly of his church named him its Interest rates vary, depending upon the age of 
th moderator. In the Marietta church ; heed ‘cal : 
em where he is an elder he brings great the annuitant, but in practically every case are higher 
if interest to a Sunday school class for men than present-day rates on other high-grade invest- 
an yomen which he has tz ; . . . 
to S wae ee te Ree teen Oe ments. Liberal income tax exemptions are another 
lid many years. In a cover salute by the : : i 
yes American Bar Association Journal which feature worth considering. 
ols the Judge received last year, the editors If tt - 1 th ti - 
sive F same , 
said: ‘‘When American lawyers and peo- FO EP SS Oe Se eee ee ee 
le. ple turn again to a veneration for the a generous return on your money, write today for full 
rch sompetent Giuchearge of Gutles by ex- information about our Annuity Gift Plan. Address 
eat perienced and impartial judges, and 
ory again require that judicial appointments 
ht shall be made from among men of that 
ed quality, the reputation of this patient, 
. oe ee cee : CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
an- diligent, unostentatious, justice-loving 
ool Christian judge will stand in the annals 
rice of our jurisprudence as a beacon light EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
der and guide.”’ 
in- PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. 
ear e 
or Mitchell i ‘olle ge P. ©. BOX 330 NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
A coeducational institution distinctive ’ 
in Christian ideals. Presbyterian. UJ E E NS ( () L L E G E 
Founded 1856. Fully accredited aca- 
demic work first two vears of college. F a 
Outstanding departments in music and Charlotte 7, N. C. 
business. Approved for veterans. Resi- we Sy ee 
dence for women and single men. Lib- iy £ See Queens graduates are in demand as 
eral scholarships. Moderate rates. wg Ee em oS teachers, nurses, laboratory’ techni- 
Write for catalog P. Applications are Sr an : joa cians, and in church and commercial 
being taken for our fall semester which Se ae Sit activities. 
begins September 7. 194%. 
John Montgomery, Pres., A Liberal Arts College for Women HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
Statesville, N. €. Offering A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Prove Themselves 
in Performance 


Performance is the strictest test of 
quality. Through commentslikethe 
one below, you have proof in 
advance that, in your church as in 
hundreds of others, CARILLONIC 
BELLS will show their superior 
worth by superior performance. 


“T have used the bells with the 
choir,”” writes Thomas H. 
Webber, Jr., of Idlewild Presby- 
terian Church, ‘‘and have ob- 
tained musical effects which 
were heretofore impossible. 
With your ‘Carillonic Bells’ 
playable from the organ, with 
the tone coming from the 
echo, solo or the tower, I have 
great flexibility. The mechan- 
ism has worked perfectly, and 
we never need worry about 
weather conditions affecting 
the bells. Quality of tone, plus 
any desired volume without loss 
of quality, makes this instru- 
ment a perfect addition. The 
congregation, as well as the 
community in general, have 
been most lavish in their praise 
of this fine musical instrument.” 


CARILLONIC BELLS are a notable 
achievement of the foremost and 
largest manufacturers of carillons. 
To learn further details of their 
adaptability to your church, please 
write to us, at Dept. PO-81. 


ELECTRONICS, inc 





“CARILLONIC BELLS"’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS » SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, Fa. 
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How About the Stewardship 
Rating? 


With the church setting new records 
in giving—an increase of $940,379 in 
benevolences during the past year and 
askings for 1949-50 being scheduled for 
$4,000,000 compared 
$3,475,415, 
tracts the attention of Georgia Presby- 
terian leaders. Along with their gains 
in church membership, the establish- 
ment of new churches, surveys of new 
and challenging situations, 
visitation evangelism program,, and all 


with this year’s 


another consideration at- 


a growing 
the rest, they want to know: 
Information Please 


How does Georgia, with her seven 
presbyteries, rank on the Stewardship 
ladder? 


Answers to this question are obtained 
by consulting the mass of statistical 
studies issued by the Assembly’s office 
in Atlanta. Look first of all at the four- 
year record of the synod on per capita 
gifts to all causes in the church: (figure 
in parentheses shows the rank among 
the 17 synods). 


Georgia Assembly 
1944 $30.28 (2) $27.92 
1945 $34.01 (5) $32.10 
1946 $40.27 (3) $36.04 
1947 $44.47 (4) $42.81 
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MOVING 
FACTOR 

IN 

MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 





FORT VALLEY 
GA. 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 











Now, see the record for per capita 
gifts to benevclences: 


General 

Georgia Assembly 

1944 $9.30 (2) $7.79 
1945 $10.60 (5) $9.74 
1946 $11.80 (3) 311.00 
1947 $12.74 (7) $13.28 


When you come to the seven presby- 
teries, it is possible to comvare 1944 
records with 1947 on the matter of per 
capita gifts to all causes: (figure in 
parentheses shows the rank among the 
87 presbyteries) 

Atlanta, $33.95 (10) 

Macon, $31.17 (20) 

S. W. Ga., $28.41 (33) 





General Assembly, $27.92 





Savannah, $26.66 (42) 

Cherokee, $26.64 (43) 

Augusta, $26,53 (44) 

Athens, $20.49 (72) 

By the time the 1947 records were in, 
see how they stood: 

Cherokee, $52.48 (10) 

Atlanta, $46,64 (19) . 

S. W. Ga., $44.85 (26) 

Macon, $43.27 (32) 





General Assembly, $42.81 





Augusta, $26.53 (44) 

Savannah, $40.71 (48) 

Athens, $29.76 (76) 

Note the year-Dy-year shift in rank 
among the presbyteries (or their rela- 
tive stability) on the comparative figure 
of per capita gifts to all causes: 

"44 "45 46 ‘47 


Atlanta 10 15 7 19 
S. W. Ga. 3: 7 16 26 
Cherokee 43 33 46 10 
Macon 20 34 34 $3 
Savannah 42 44 21 48 
Augusta 44 49 56 43 
Athens 72 75 68 76 


Finally, observe in the same menner 
the rank among the presbyteries in per 
capita gifts to benevolences: 


“44 "45 46 ‘47 
Atlanta 5 16 12 24 
S. W. Ga 25 3 2 15 
Cherokee 13 34 50 32 
Macon 22 18 23 38 
Savannan 70 77 78 80 
Avgusta 27 31 45 2 
Athens 64 73 69 62 


Georgia ranks fifth in Presbyterian 
population among the synods, though 
last year’s tctal (44.860) was very 
close to South Carolina’s. This year’s, 
when available, may bring Georgia to 
fourth place. Benevolences, for the 
year ending in March, 1947, amounted 
to $571,643 (fourth). Askings for 
1949-50, as recommended by the Stew- 
ardship Committee amount to $317,726 
(fourth). 
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The Church Reaches Out 


One of the most significant, varied, 
and best publicized pieces of work go- 
ing on in the Synod of Georgia is un- 
der the leadership of §. Wilkes Dendy 
and J. Clyde Plexico, Jr., at Dalton. 
Recently celebrating its 100th anniver- 
sary, the Dalton church is operating a 
large-scale congregational program 
reaching out into the community and 
nearby areas. Mr. Dendy gets next to 
the children, among many ways, 
through his story hour over WBLJ (see 
picture above). In addition, he serves 
as judge of the juvenile court of Whit- 
field County. 


Clyde Plexico is the chapel minister. 
In the lower picture you see him with 
helpers serving a Sunday morning 
breakfast to the Boys Club at Friend- 
ship Chapel. If space permitted you 
could see these boys in a baseball game, 
or vacation school at Atcooga Chapel, 
or Boy or Girl Scouts at the Esterling 
Street Chapel. The Dalton 
reaches out. 


church 





In a number of significant situations 
throughout the synod the story is much 
the same. You could learn abcut the 
development at Cuthbert, where, in one 
year 100 members were added to the 
church, the building has been thoroughly 
re-conditioned, and organizations are 
multiplying their attendance many 
times. 

Or at LaGrange, look at the effort of 
that church in providing a recreation 
center, Presbydale, for the town’s 
young people, with a building already 
erected, swimming pool to be provided 
and all kinds of equipment to be added. 

Again, look at the development of 
chapels in any one of several presbyte- 
ries; but take Southwest Georgia where 
a definite and sustained program has 
been underway for some years. The 
Valdosta church now has three chapels, 
Thomasville, two; Albany, three; Moul- 
trie, one; Quitman, one; and definite 
plans are underway at Tifton, Bain- 
bridge and Cairo. 
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PLAY SAFE 
With Woolens 


and Furs 









HEALTH PR 
CLOTHES P! OTESS 


Get them into the sure protec- 
tion of Gold Shield’s fireproof, 
dust-free, mothproof Storage 
Vaults ... where more than a 
million dollars in valuable furs 
and woolens are stored each 
summer, fully protected by in- 


surance, 


Ask your regular Gold Shield 
routeman or phone the nearest 


Gold Shield plant. 









HEALTH PROTECTION 
CLOTHES PROTECTION 
Z 





GOLD SHIELD 
STORAGE 
VAULTS 


MAYS TROT.......5.. HE. 5300 
AMERICAN..........MA. 1016 
EXCELSIOR..........WA. 2454 
GUTHMAN..........WA. 8661 
DECATUR. .......... DE. 1606 
PIEDMONT..........WA. 7651 
CAPITAL CITY-TRIO. .VE. 4711 
RUG CLEANING DIV.. HE. 6397 
MARIETTA 161 


QUALITY, Cartersville...... 126 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








R. A. Deison, Austin, Texas, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Conroe, Texas, 
church. 

Jacob S. MacKorell, recently in De- 
catur, Ga., has accepted a call to the 
Hapeville, Ga., church. 

Cheve Ligon, Columbia 
senior, will become the associate minis- 
ter of the Oakland Avenue church, Rock 
Hill, S. C., June 1. 

Charles G. Bruce, pastor of th2 Dan- 
ville, Ky., church, has accepted the su- 
perintendency of home missions for 
Holston Presbytery. His address will 
be 512 W. Maple St., Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

D. MacNab Morrison has completed a 
year of graduate study at Princeton 
Seminary and is temporarily at Mc- 
Clellanville, S. C. 

S. P. Riccobene from Batesville, Ark., 
to First church, Lonoke, Ark. 


Seminary 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 
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Sidney Anderson, until recently a mis- 
sionary to Brazil, has accepted a call to 
the Porterdale, Ga., church and has en- 
tered upon his ministry there. 

E. D. Kerr from Columbia Seminary 
to Newberry, S. C., for the summer. 

C. H. Maury from PJC, Maxton, N. C., 
to 6723 Fairfield Dr., Houston 12, for 
the summer. 

Jac Ruffin and Charles McCain, who 
have ben studying in Scotland, will 
spend the summer at the Universities 
of Basle and Zurich, taking work under 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. 

John H. Leith, formerly of Nashville, 
who has been working on his doctor’s 
degree at Yale, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Auburn, Ala., church. 

T. L. Harnsberger from Brunswick, 
Ga., to Statesboro, Ga. * 

R. E. McAlpine from Hampton, Va., 
to 810 S. 22nd St., Arlington, Va. 

G. T. Bourne from Abilene, Texas, to 
Box 508, Tyler, Texas. 


MISSIONARIES 

Blanche Sawyer, missionary in Bi- 
banga, Africa, is now on furlough at 
Weaverville, N. C. 

Florence T. Moore, of Ashland, Va., 
has changed her address from Bruxelles, 
Belgium, to care APC Mission, Lubondai, 
Tshimbulu, Congo Belge, Africa. 





BELHAVEN 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 
Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 


STRESSING— 
Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 


For Catalog—wWrite: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 














Richmon6—Phone 8-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill yoar 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








Degree. Treparatory: 


students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July. 
Standard Freshman and Sopohomore courses leading to A. A. or A. §. 
10th, 11th, 12th grades. 


Two-year Business Administration. 


Veterans refresher. 


Apartments available for married 


Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 
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ATS PROFESSOR 

Wade H. Boggs, Jr., of Queens Col- 
lege, has been elected professor of Bi- 
ble and Christian doctrine on the fac- 
ulty of the Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Va., and will take up his 
duties there July 1. 


ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT 

Fred R. Stair, fellow of Union Semi- 
nary from Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
elected assistant to the president of 
Union Seminary. 


TO BE HONORED 

J. B. Bisceglia, leader of the Italian 
Mission in Kansas City for the past 30 
years, will be honored in special Sun- 
day services throughout June. One Sun- 
day, “Loyalty Day,” will recognize all 
the members received during Dr. Bis- 
ceglia’s pastorate; ‘‘Family Day,” will 
recognize all those who have been mar- 
ried by him; “Children’s Day” will 
recognize those baptized by him; and 
“Reconsecration Day’’ will recognize 
the officers of all the church’s organi- 
zations. An illustrated pamphlet, 
“Thirty Years of Service in the Heart of 
America,’”’ has been issued as a part 
of the celebration. 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED—REAL ESTATE 











MONTREAT HOUSE OR LOT wanted. 

Write full particulars, including price. 
Mrs. Charles B. Elliott, 512 Congaree Ave., 
Columbia, §S. C. 





HELP WANTED 





STENOGRAPHIC—Y our Presbyterian 

Committee of Religious Education has 
occasional openings for qualified stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. Why not com- 
bine those talents with your desire to as- 
sociate yourself with the work of the 
church? Applications should be sent to 
the Personnel Office, Presbyterian Bldg., 
8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


FULL-TIME WORKER. A medium-sized, 

city church desires full-time worker. A 
trained Director of Religious Education is 
preferred. A college graduate from 23 to 
30 years of age will be considered. There 
is the possibility of combining directing 
of choirs wit hsome religious educational 
responsibility. Please reply, stating quali- 
fications and salary expected. Address 
your reply to: “Religious Education”, care 
The Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond 19, 
Va. 


REGISTERED NURSE. Wanted by a 

Presbyterian College. Applications 
should be made promptly to Box Y, 90, 
The Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond 19, 
Va. 





PHOTO CREDITS 


Cover: Edgar Orr. 
Page 4: Atlanta Journal. 
Page 7: Church; Orr. 


Page 11: Napsonian: Halberstadt. 
Page 13: Elliotts. 

Page 14: &dgar Orr. 

Page 17: Elliotts. 

Page 26: Atlanta Journal. 

Page 27: Foltz. . 

Page 28: Southern Photo. 

Page 31: Wards. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Daniel Stands By His Convictions 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 30 


Daniel 1:8-20 


Our lesson this week is taken from 
the Book of Daniel. The great states- 
man after whom this book is named 
lived during the last days of the King- 
dom of Judah. Israel, the northern 
Kingdom, had been carried into cap- 
tivity by the Assyrians more than a 
hundred years before. Now the power 
of Assyria was broken, and Babylon and 
Egypt were contending for the mastery 
of the world. Judah occupied a strate- 
gic position between the warring pow- 
ers, somewhat as Poland recently 0oc- 
cupied between Germany and Russia. 


I. Daniel’s Early Life 


When Daniel was born, Josiah was 
on the throne of Judah. He was one 
of the best kings that Judah had ever 
had and had striven conscientiously to 
everthrow the idolatry which had seized 
upon his country and to establish the 
pure religion of Jehovah. The influence 
of this reformation remained with Dan- 
iel all his life. He may have been in- 
fluenced also by Jeremiah, who was just 
beginning his long and noble career. 

When Daniel was about eleven years 
old, Josiah was killed in a battle with 
the Egyptians on the plains of Megiddo. 
and the great reformation which he had 
sponsored came to a sudden end. Je- 
hoahaz, the son of Josiah, reigned for 
three months and was then deposed and 
carried captive to Egypt. Jehoiakim, 
the second son of Josiah, reigned for the 
next eleven years. In spite of the warn- 
ing of Jeremiah he rebelled against the 
authority of Babylon and sought an al- 
liance with Egypt. The Egyptian army 
was defeated decisively at Carchemish, 
and shortly thereafter Nebuchadnezzar, 
the most powerful monarch who ever 
sat on the throne of Babylon, marched 
against Jerusalem and captured the 
city. The land of Judah became an oc- 
pied country, like so many of the Eu- 
Topean countries during the _ recent 
world war. A great many of the sa- 
cred vessels that were used in the tem- 
ple were taken to Babylon and placed 
in the temple of Merduk, just as many 
of the treasures of the occupied lands 
were carried during the war to Berlin. 
Jehoiakim was murdered outside the 
city gates, and representatives of the 
more prominent families of the city 
were carried into captivity as hostages. 

Among these captives was Daniel, 
then a boy about fourteen years old, 
the scion of a noble family, it may be 
& member of the royal house itself. He 
was an outstanding lad, both in regard 
to his physical appearance and his men- 


tal attainments (cf. 1:3-4, especially 
in the Revised Version). We infer that 
Daniel was about fourteen years old at 
this time, because Plato tells us that 
this was the age at which boys were 
taken under the care of the royal in- 
structors. Add three years during which 
we know that Daniel and his friends 
were under training and he would be 
seventeen when finally he was called 
into the service of the king. And ac- 
cording to Xenophon this was the age 
when such service began. The last 
verse of the first chapter informs us, 
moreover, that he continued even unto 
the first year of King Cyrus, and his 
latest vision is dated in the third year 
of Cyrus. If he was fourteen at the 
time of the captivity he would have 
then reached the venerable age of eigh- 
ty-four, which is about what we should 
expect. 


II. Daniel’s Test, 1:1-7 


Nebuchadnezzar seems to have had a 
custom similar to that followed until 
comparatively recent times by the 
Turks. Dr. Kitto, writing about 1850, 
tells us that “the time is still within 
living memory when the pages of the 
seraglio, the officers of the courts, as 
well as the greater part of the high 
functionaries of state and governors of 
provinces were originally boys of Chris- 
tian parentage, who had been taken 
captive in war, or brought or stolen in 
times of peace. The finest and most 
capable of these were sent to the palace 
and placed under the charge of the 
chief of the white eunuchs. These lads 
were brought up in the religion of their 
masters, and in a school within the 
palace they received such complete in- 
struction in Turkish learning and 
science as it was the lot of few others 
to obtain. Their education being com- 
pleted, those who had shown most ca- 
pacity were employed about the person 
of the sovereign and the rest were as- 
signed to the various offices of the ex- 
tensive establishments to which they 
belonged. In due time these able or 
successful youths got advanced to high 
court offices which gave them imme- 
diate access to the royal persons, an 
advantage which soon paved the way to 
their going out on military commands 
or to take the government of pro- 
vinces.”’ 

In accordance, it may be, with a cus- 
tom of this sort, Nebuchadnezzar or- 
dered Ashpenaz, the master of the eu- 
nuchs, to. have educated for the king’s 
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service, certain youths of the Jewish 
captives belonging to the royal family 
and nobility. These youths, youths of 
promise, of fine physical appearance, 
and exceptional mental ability, were to 
be trained in a special royal seminary 
in the learning and in the tongue of the 
Chaldeans. This last phrase does not 
mean simply that they were to be taught 
the Chaldean language. The term 
“Chaldean” was used to denote the 
learned class among the Babylonians, 
i. e., the priests, a large part of whose 
functions consisted in the study and 
practice of magic, divination and as- 
trology. The learning of the Chaldeans 
—what a huge subject is implied by 
this. The complicated system of Baby- 
lonian theology, the whole system of di- 
vination, astronomy, and what was most 
closely connected with it, astrology-— 
all these and more were the subjects of 
Daniel’s study. And let us not imagine 
that the greater part of these subjects 
were science, falsely so called. Far from 
it. A high civilization like that of 
Babylon, which already possessed the 
elements of the telescope, and a knowl- 
edge of the calculations of eclipses, 
even though it taught some of the prin- 
ciples of science very erroneously, yet 
was far from possessing nothing but 
what was contemptible. 


It was the theology of Babylon 
against which Daniel would naturally 
rebel. He had been taught to believe 
in one God, the ruler of all mankind, 
and would not be attracted by the many 
gods of the Babylonian pantheon. Dan- 
jel could study the religion of Babylon, 
however, along with its science, and 
still hold to the faith of his fathers. 

The first test of his attitude came in 
regard to the special food that was sent 
down from the King’s table. The food 
was rich, no doubt; the wine held its 
dangers then as now; but there were 
other considerations more compelling 
than those of hygiene. According to 
the Jewish law only certain animals 
were accounted clean, and even these 
had to be slain in such a manner as to 
leave no blood in the flesh before they 
could be eaten. Besides, it was a cus- 
tom among the heathen to bring a por- 
tion of that which was eaten and drunk 
by them as an oblation to the gods, and 
sometimes they also used for food, ani- 
mals that had already been offered az 
the altar of their gods. To partake of 
meat and wine that had been used in 
this connection was regarded as an act 
of worship. “To yield in the matter 
of eating meat sacrificed to idols would 
have been to Daniel to renounce Jeho- 
vah for the false gods of Babylon.” 

For Daniel then it was more than 
a question of principle. Religion and 
nationality were both at stake. Yet it 
was dangerous to refuse. It would mean 
no doubt the end of any hope of ad- 
vancement in the Babylonian empire. 
If the refusal to carry out the royal in- 
structions would have endangered the 
life of the chief of the eunuchs, much 
more would it have put his life in jeo- 
pardy. It is hard, too, for a young lad 
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to be different from his fellows. Thus 
the temptation was presented to 
Daniel, away from the restraining in- 
fluence of home and church, to conform 
to the customs of a heathen land. 
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Ill. Daniel's Purpose, 1:9-14 


Risking the scorn of his companions 
and the wrath masters, Danie! 
purposed in his that he would 
not defile himself with the king's dain- 
ties (R. V.), with the wine which 
he drank. It far better to 
live on simple food than to feast on the 
dainties sent from the king; he had the 
good sense to see that if he was to rise 
in the kingdom it must be by a clear 
head and a pure heart, and that wine 
is the subtle enemy of both; in 
ease he would be true to the nationai 
ideals of Israel and, above all, true to 
Israel's God. At the time it is 
important to note that ‘Daniel was not 
arrogant and self-assertive in his fidel- 
ity. There was nc parade of conscien- 
tiousness. ‘He requested of the prince 
of the eunuchs that he might not de- 
file himself. He was very modest and 
courteous in taking his stand. Most 
men who are unbending in their loyalty 
to God and his Word spoil it all by 
their pharisaical parade of their fidelity 
to conscience. How is that 
a spotless puritanism and a sweet rea- 
sonableness go hand in hand.” These 
closing statements are a little extreme, 
but we know the type that 
has in mind. 

The prince of the eunuchs 
dare to grant Daniel’s request. 
gathered nonetheless that he did not 
view his request unfavorably, though 
he declined the responsibility of acced- 
ing to it himself. He applied, there- 
fore, to the subordinate officer who had 
the inimediate charge of himself and his 
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induced him to try 
temporarily with vegetable diet 
(pulse), and with water to drink in- 
stead of wine. The test was to extend 
over a period of ten days, and if at the 
end of the time favorable results were 


companions and 
them 


not apparent the procedure would be 
changed. 
IV. Daniel's Success, 1:15-21 


When the ten days were ended it 
was seen that the countenances of Dan- 
iel and his three friends were fairer an‘1 
that they were firmer in flesh than all 
the youths who ate of the king’s dain- 
ties. We are not told that this result 
was due to a miracle of any sort. More 
like!y it was the natural result of a 
temperate diet. Daniel had won his 
point. The final test came at the end 
of the three years of special training. 
The graduates of the royal academy 
were brought before the king. The four 
Jewish youths were found to be dis- 
tinguished beyond all others in wisdom 
and knowledge. Daniel was particu- 
larly skilled in the interpretation of vi- 
sions and dreams. Therefore ‘‘stood 
they before the king,” i. e., they became 
his personal attendants. As this gave 
free access to his presence it involved 
a position not only of high honor but 
also of great influence. 


‘And their superiority stood the test 
of time. Whenever the king consulted 
them on matters which required wis- 
dom and understanding he found them 
not only better, but ‘ten times better’ 
than all the magicians and astrologers 
in his realm. And Daniel continued 
even until the first years of King Cy- 
rus.”’ “Simple words,’ Dr. Pusey re- 
marks, “but what a volume of tried 
faithfulness is unrolled by them. Amid 
all the intrigues indigenous at all times 
in dynasties of Oriental despotisms, 
amid all the envy towards a foreign cap- 
tive in high office as a king’s councilor, 
amid all the troubles incidental to the 
insanity of one king and the murder of 
two of his successors, in the whole criti- 
cal period for his people, Daniel con- 
tinued.”’ 

He was at least 84 years old at the 
time of his death. He had occupied 
high positions of state under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belshazzar, Darius and Cyrus. 
No man of his time had a more notable 
record. And in spite of the numerous 
temptations to which his position ex- 
posed him he had remained true to the 
faith of his fathers. 


The Lesson Applied 


1. Daniel was placed in such peculiar 
circumstances that it might have 
seemed excusable for him to defiie him- 
self. Indeed, it appeared almost inevit- 
able. In what way does the temptation 
to defile oneself come to us today, to 
our young people? Consider in this con- 
nection the wise words of the mother of 
John and Charles Wesley: ‘Whatever 
weakens your reason, impairs the ten- 
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derness of your conscience, obscures 
your sense of God, or takes off the 
relish of spiritual things, in short, 
whatever increases the strength and au- 
thority cf your body over your mind, 
that thing is sin to you, however inno- 
cent it may be in itself.”” What condi- 
tions makes it difficult to resist those 
temptations? 

2. In spite of the difficult situation in 
which Daniel found himself he purposed 
in his heart not to defile himself. ‘In 
him have an example of steadfast 
fidelity to the dictates of conscience, no 
matter what the consequences might be, 
of perfect self-control and unflinching 
courage.’’ How far should one conform 
his habits to the customs of others? 
How can we assist our young people to 
form a purpose like that of Daniel? To 
consider: What differences would it 
make in my personal habits if J formed 
such a purpose for my own life? 


Dr. Lawrence Wharton, late pastor 
of the University Presbyterian Church 
of Austin, Texas, once presented a set 
of simple guideposts by which students 
might test every choice: (1) Is it wise? 
(2) What will it do to other people? 
(3) Can this choice stand pitiless pub- 
liciiy? (4) Would the finest people I 
know make this choice? Would you ac- 
cept these guideposts? If not, how 
would you change them? 


we 


3. There seems to be a clear connec- 
tion in Daniel’s case between his pur- 
pose in 1:8, his bodily vigor in 1:14-16, 
and the successful career which is al- 
luded to in 1:17-21. How does a pur- 
pose not to defile oneself contribute to 
a man’s success in life today? Does 
total abstinenee from alcoholic bever- 
ages add to one’s physical and mental 
and spiritual efficiency? 





OTHER ATLANTA CHURCHES 





In addition to the churches and pas- 
tors shown on pages 7, 18-19, these 
also are to be included in what is called 
Greater Atlanta: 


Emory, Donald B. Bailey 
Decatur First, S. Hugh Bradley 
East Point, V. L. Bryant 
Kirkwood, J. W. Bryson 
Clifton, John A. Garber 
Morningside, A. V. Gibson 

Rice Memorial, G. W. Gideon 
Columbia, Wm. J. Hazlewood 
Midway, L. M. James 

Gordon St., Thos. M. Johnston 
Ormewood Park, J. G. Kirckhoff 
Hapeville, J. S. MacKorell 
Trinity, E. E. Newberry 

Inman Park, Stanford Parnell 
Capitol View, C. Walker Sessions 
Georgia Ave., W. C. Sistar 
Pryor St., G. Dana Waters 
Philadelphia, Edw. Overcash 
West End, Vacant 

Barnett, Vacant 

Lakewood, Vacant 

Ingleside, Vacant 
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A great name in the field of child care 
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“Chimes call others but themselves 
enter not the church’ 


ELECTRONIC CHIMES 


Your church can now have a complete chime system 
for less than 1°% of the cost of actual chimes. In addi- 
tion, we furnish a complete engineering service—free 
of charge. No costly construction is necessary. The 
installation can be made in a matter of hours. 


For ages, chimes and Every Concord system 
sacred music have proven is designed for flexibility. 
to be the most effective and Hearing aids or additional 
dignified way to broaden speakers to take care of 
the community influence overflow crowds may _ be 
of a church. added as needed. 


While in Atlanta, be sure to visit our convenient show- 
room. If at home, write for descriptive literature. 


CONCORD RADIO INC. 


265 Peachtree, N. E. ss Atlanta, Georgia 
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